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Chronicle 


Home News.—On February 15, at Miami, Fla., an 
unsuccessful attempt was made by an Italian bricklayer, 
Giuseppe Zangara, of Hoboken, N. J., to assassinate Pres- 
ident-elect Roosevelt, who had just fin- 
ished a speech after his return from an 
, eleven-day fishing cruise. Zangara fired 
several times, but his aim was destroyed when a woman 
in the crowd grabbed his arm, the shots hitting Mayor 
Anton Cermak of Chicago and four others. Mayor 
Cermak was seriously wounded, as was one of the other 
victims. 

Regional consolidation of railroads “looking eventu- 
ally to a single national system,” reform of present operat- 
ing and financial methods, drastic amendment of rate- 

, making laws, and other recommenda- 
Fon gna tions were made by the National Trans- 
Report portation Committee on February 14 in 
its report. Bernard M. Baruch, Alfred E. Smith, Alex- 
ander Legge, and Clark Howell are members of the 
Committee, and Mr. Coolidge was chairman of it. Ina 
supplementary report Mr. Smith said he was “ in substan- 
tial agreement ” with the report, but could not recommend 
the immediate change in rate making, nor that the R. F. C. 


Assassination 
Attempt 


loan-making powers should be extended or materially 
changed, as suggested by the others. 

On February 14, Governor Comstock of Michigan de- 
clared an eight-day moratorium for the State’s 550 finan- 
cial institutions to safeguard “the rights of all deposi- 

— tors.” The financial condition of the 
a Union Guardian Trust Company of De- 
Moratorium troit was said to be the primary cause of 
this unusual action. Most Detroit banks had opened on 
February 16 to allow depositors to withdraw five per cent 
of their balances, and it was thought the bank holiday 
might not run the full eight days. 

President Hoover, addressing the Lincoln Day Dinner 
of the National Republican Club in New York on Febru- 
ary 13, asserted that the world must return to the gold 
standard to restore confidence in trade 
relations between nations ; suggested that 
some part of the debt payments due the 
United States might be set aside temporarily to stabilize 
the currencies of the world; and said the Republican party 
would support the new Administration “in every meas- 
ure which will promote public welfare.” The Senate, 
on February 13, passed the War Department appropria- 
tion bill of $370,000,000, including $20,000,000 to allow 
Citizens Military Training Camps, for periods not to ex- 
ceed one year, to receive unemployed youths from fifteen 
to twenty-one years of age. On February 15, the Senate 
agreed to vote on a greatly changed form of the Blaine 
Prohibition resolution calling for repeal. The Agriculture 
Committee reported the domestic-allotment plan for farm 
relief, limiting the bonuses to growers of wheat and cot- 
ton. The Judiciary Committee reported out a bankruptcy 
bill limited to farmers and individual debtors. The Senate 
committee studying economic conditions opened its hear- 
ings on February 13, Bernard Baruch, Myron C. Taylor, 
and others presenting their views. The House, 212 to 
174, overrode the Republican proposal to discharge the 
Ways and Means Committee from further consideration 
of the Crowther bill to increase tariffs on imports from 
countries having depreciated currency, thus killing all 
chances for such legislation at the present session. 


President; 
Congress 








Argentina—On February 14, the Government by 
decree appointed a commission to study measures designed 
to promote foreign trade. Special emphasis was placed 
upon the question of revision of tariffs. 
In referring to the tariff the decree stated 
that while other countries in recent years 
had made fundamental changes in regard to tariffs and_ 
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trade treaties, Argentina to its detriment had made no 
effort at revision. 


Bolivia—On February 11, the Paraguayan troops de- 
fending Fort Nanawa tried to break through the trenches 
of the Bolivians. They were repulsed, however, before 
they could get past the Bolivian first 
line. According to General Hans Kundt 
the Paraguayans were routed without the 
aid of Bolivian reserves. On February 13, new Min- 
isters of the Interior and Justice, as well as those of 
Public Works, Agriculture, and Public Instruction took 
the oath of office. 


Paraguayans 
Repulsed 





Colombia.—The strained relations between Peru and 
Colombia over the border village of Leticia broke out 
into open warfare on February 14, when Peruvian air- 
planes dropped bombs on a Colombian 
gunboat in the Putumayo River. Colom- 
bian planes were immediately rushed to 
the scene of conflict and after a brief but violent fight the 
Peruvian air squadron was forced to retire. The Colom- 
bians followed up their victory the next day with the 
capture of the town of Tarapaca and drove out the well- 
armed Peruvians. 

On February 15, the Colombian Foreign Office an- 
nounced that diplomatic relations with Peru were broken 
off. Passports were handed to the personnel of the 


War 
Begins 


Diplomatic Peruvian legation at Bogota. At the 
Relations same time Fabio Lozano, Jr., Colombian 
Broken Minister to Peru, was ordered to de- 


mand his passports and to return home. 


Germany.—As March 5, the day set apart for elections 
for the Reich and for Prussia, drew near, the political 
situation became tense and strained. The Centrists and 
Liberal Republicans were holding out 
against the obvious trend of the Gov- 
ernment, with its Harzburg Cabinet, to- 
wards a form of dictatorship and the complete abandon- 
ment of the Weimar Constitution. The Socialists were 
continuing their fight against Hitlerism, which had shown 
itself antagonistic to the labor unions. They were drifting 
from the Centrists, whom they once supported, towards 
the Communists, fearing a fate similar to that of the 
latter, who were in open conflict with the National Social- 
ists, with the prospect of being banned entirely by the 
new Chancelor. 

It was plain from all reports that Hitler was taking 
advantage of his authority and power to guarantee that 
the coming elections would put the National Socialist 
party in complete control. Every form 
of limitation used against the Nazis in 
former elections was being invoked 
against his opponents. As the Nazis had been taking over 
important positions in the police system, and the storm 
troops of Hitler as well as the Stahlhelm of Hugenberg’ 
would probably be armed, there was little chance that the 
Opposition might make much headway in the campaign. 


Elections 
Near 


Opponents 
Restricted 
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Broadcasting over the Government radio was restricted 
to the Government parties. All publications were under 
severe censorship, and several newspapers were suppressed 
for criticism of police action in dispersing Communist 
gatherings. A plan was on foot to authorize the Nazi 
storm troops and the Stahlhelm to supervise and police 
all public meetings and the election polls, with the regular 
police held in reserve. 

the position of President von Hindenburg had become 
an enigma. The evident plan of Hitler to force Fascism 
on the German people went forward rapidly through the 
use of coercion and force on every side. 
The Chancellor publicly announced that 
there would be no more elections after 
March 5; that he would continue in power and carry 
out his policies for four years, whatever the results of 
the election might be; he asked to be judged by the re- 
sults. President von Hindenburg seemed to have turned 
loose the reins of power, with no intention of stopping 
Hitler in his experiment. The last defense of the liberal 
cause was brushed aside when the Standing Committee 
for the preservation of the people’s rights was dissolved 
through the refusal of the Nazi majority to cooperate 
with a Socialist chairman. Hermann Wilhelm Goer- 
ing, National Socialist Minister without portfolio, took 
it upon himself to administer an official rebuke to the 
leading Swedish newspaper because of its editorial attacks 
on the Hitler regime. A gas tank explosion at Neun- 
kirchen killed sixty-two and injured 250. 


President 
Shifting 








Great Britain—The Opposition in both Houses at- 
tacked the Government on its action in removing natives 
from their lands in the Kenya Reservation, near Lake 
Victoria, in British East Africa. In 1930, 
the Labor Government set aside some 
30,000,000 acres of land for the natives 
in perpetuity and provided that none of this land could 
be taken away from the natives without the consent of 
their council and without full compensation in land being 
granted to those removed. When gold was discovered in 
this territory later, the Colonial Government in Kenya 
sought to remove the natives from the gold fields. An 
ordinance, passed last December, permitted the eviction 
of the natives and the working of the gold mines by 
British interests. When the Government was unable or 
failed to assign equivalent lands to the dispossessed, it 
was vigorously denounced in Parliament, not only by the 
official Opposition but by its own supporters. It was 
pointed out that this action was a breach of faith. The 
Minister of Colonies declared that the agitation was ex- 
aggerated, since only 1,000 acres were in the gold fields 
and only 300 families were removed. He admitted there 
was no land in the vicinity which might be given, but 
affirmed that due compensation would be made in other 
ways. A motion of approval of the Government action 
was passed. 


Debate on 
Kenya 


Ireland.—Though the Fianna Fail Government held 
only a majority of one over all parties in the Dail, and 
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a normal majority of sixteen with Labor support, this 
slight margin was due to the system of 
proportional representation voting. Had 
the single-vote system been employed, 
President de Valera’s party would have secured an over- 
whelming majority in the Dail. His candidates led the 
polls in all but two of the constituencies and increased 
their votes in all of them. The total first preference vote 
cast for Fianna Fail was 689,458; whereas in the Febru- 
ary, 1932, elections it was 566,325. Cumann na nGaedheal 
was given 417,467 first preferences in this year’s election 
as against 449,779 last year. The Independent vote de- 
creased this year to 68,892 from 124,513 last year, and 
the Labor to 83,290 from 106,577. The new Center party 
secured 120,408 first preferences. 

Unofficial estimators of the budget, to be introduced 
in March, foresaw a deficit that may reach £7,000,000. 
They based their calculations on the inevitable losses from 
depreciation in taxation and especially 
from the decrease in revenue from trade, 
due to the economic war with Great 
Britain. The Government, also, must retain or increase 
expenditure in its relief for unemployment, in its hous- 
ing and other schemes, and in bounties for agriculture 
and industries. Part of the deficit, it was pointed out, 
would be met by using the annuities, formerly paid to 
Great Britain, which would amount to £4,500,000. It 
was thought that the Government would negotiate short- 
term loans in Ireland, and some credence was placed in 
the report that Joseph Connolly, Minister of Lands and 
Fisheries, who came to the United States to arrange for 
the repayment to American subscribers of the Irish Re- 
public loan of ten years ago, would also investigate the 
possibility of a loan for the Free State Government. 


Preference 
Vote 


Budget 
Forecasts 


Japan.—The Government on February 2 forbade pub- 
lication of the movements of Japanese troops and military 
supplies in Manchuria and especially in the Jehol region, 
Military leading to the belief that a major cam- 
News paign there was imminent. It was be- 
Censored lieved that the campaign would get under 
way by the end of the month. 

Ryutaro Nagai, Minister of Colonial Affairs, was re- 
buked in the upper House by Viscount Mimurodo for at- 
tending the funeral of a Socialist. The Viscount declared 
Cabinet that it was intolerable for a Cabinet Min- 
Member ister to attend a funeral where Red flags 
Rebuked were displayed and where all religious 
observances were ostentatiously omitted. 

Jugoslavia.—According to a New York Times dispatch 
from Belgrade of February 9 reports were current in 
Belgrade that Msgr. Pelligrinetti, Papal Nuncio, had pro- 
tested on behalf of the Vatican against 


Protests 
Against attacks on the Catholic Church and 
Regime clergy in the Jugoslav press. In reply 


to agitation organized chiefly by members of the Jugoslav 
Sokol organizations for the expulsion of the Jesuits from 
Jugoslavia, Archbishop Bauer of Zagreb, in Croatia, 
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pointed out that the Jesuits had nothing to do with the 
pastoral letter of the Jugoslav Bishops against the Sokols 
and that it was unfair to drag them into the matter. A 
joint communication was made by the opposition groups 
protesting against the detention of their leaders, which 
included Father Koroshetz, of Slovenia. 


Manchukuo.—Warfare on a large scale in Jehol was 
predicted when the Japanese sent an ultimatum to the 
Peiping Government demanding the withdrawal of the 
Chinese troops now operating in the 
Jehol Province. Acting Premier T. V. 
Soong in a press statement declared that 
the Japanese demands would be emphatically rejected. 
He stated that the Chinese troops would remain in Jehol 
to oppose any invasion of the sovereign territory of China. 
Meanwhile the tension grew, as both sides continued 
military preparations. It was estimated that the Chinese 
under General Ho Chu-kuo had a formidable army of 
60,000 men firmly entrenched between the Lwan and 
Tashih rivers. The Japanese forces along the borders 
of the Jehol were estimated to be over 30,000. 


Preparations 
For War 


Vatican City.—After a two weeks’ illness Cardinal 
Frihwirth, Chancelor of the Holy Roman Church, died 
on February 9. The world’s first ultra-short-wave 
Qoutucsentens radio telephone station was opened on 
New February 11 by a conversation between 
Cardinals engineers at Castel Gandolfo, fifteen 
miles south of Rome, and the Pope and Guglielmo Mar- 
coni in the Vatican. The Holy Father celebrated the 
eleventh anniversary of his coronation and the fourth an- 
niversary of the Lateran Treaty on February 12.——It 
was announced that six new Cardinals would be created 
at the March consistory: Msgr. Fumasoni-Biondi, now 
Apostolic Delegate at Washington, Archbishop Villenueve 
of Quebec, Archbishop Innitzer of Vienna, Msgr. Dolci, 
the Papal Nuncio to Rumania, and Archbishops Della 
Costa and Fossati, of Florence and Turin. The six eleva- 
tions will raise the number in the College to fifty-eight. 
Another consistory with additional creations was expected 
during the Holy Year. 








Disarmament.—The Disarmament Conference’s polit- 
ical commission, established a year ago, held its first 
meeting in Geneva on February 14. It decided to begin 
its discussions with a consideration of 
the British proposal to amend the draft 
convention of peace by the outlawry of 
force instead of simply the outlawry of war. Apprehen- 
sion was expressed in various quarters over the apparent 
shaping up of a combination between Germany, Italy, and 
Hungary, and its possible effect upon the disarmament 
situation. The British and French foreign ministers pre- 
sented a second note to Vienna questioning the Austrian 
Foreign Office concerning the shipment of rifles from 
Italy to Hungary. 

Detailed official statistics issued by the French Govern- 
ment upon February 13 indicated that 1932 must have 


Political 
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been a profitable year in the armament industry. The 
value of exports of “arms, powder, 
munitions” jumped from 78,943,000 
francs in 1931 to 243,150,000 francs in 
1932. The countries whose receipts of arms from France 
showed marked increase were Poland, Rumania, Jugo- 
slavia, Brazil, Argentina, and China. 


Munitions 
Industry 


International Economics.—The Bank for Interna- 
tional Settlements at Basel, in Switzerland, announced 
on February 14 that the board had unanimously elected 
Leon Fraser of the United States to suc- 
ceed Gates W. McGarrah as president, 
when the latter retires in May. Mr. 
Fraser is forty-three years old. Mr. McGarrah will re- 
main honorary president, and a member of the board. 

The weekly report of the Bank of France placed its 
gold reserve on February 9 as at 81,894,000,000 francs, 
which was a shrinkage of 1,463,066,000 from the gold 
reserve reported on December 8, 1932, 
as at 83,359,066,000 francs, the highest 
in the bank’s history. The Bank of 
England reported an addition of £813,000 to its gold 
while $68,261,600 loss of gold, through earmarking for 
foreign accounts, was reported from the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York since the first of the year. 


Fraser 
Elected 


Gold 
Reserves 


League of Nations.—Japan on February 13 sent a 
point-blank refusal to the Japanese delegation in Geneva 
rejecting as impossible the requirement of the Committee 

of Nineteen that it accept along with 
qgeeee the other nine the seventh of the ten 

essential points of the Lytton report— 
the recognition of Chinese sovereignty in Manchuria. The 
refusal was sharpened by the statement of Yosuke Mat- 
suoka, chief of the Japanese delegation, that the Chinese 
would have to leave Jehol; and by that of the Japanese 
Foreign Office to the effect that the proposed negotiating 
committee, which would include the United States and 
Soviet Russia, would be illegal in view of the League 
covenant. In the meanwhile it was announced that the 
15,000-word report on the situation, which the commit- 
tee was preparing under Article XV of the covenant, 
would be released on February 17 by wireless. The 
Assembly was convoked for February 14. Speaking to 
Japanese students, Lord Lytton, chairman of the Lytton 
committee, stated that the proper League procedure would 
be not to use pressure, but simply to offer the means of 
pacification, leaving it to Japan to use or reject them to 
its own disaster. British opinion, as reported from Lon- 
don, held that Japan would lose its mandated islands in 
the Pacific were it to abandon the League. 

The Foreign Minister of the Little Entente completed 
on February 15 a convention transforming the entente 
into a permanent “ unified international organization open 

eventually to other States on conditions 
— to be settled in each specific instance.” 
The authors of the convention, Eduard 
Benes of Czechoslovakia, Boske Yeftitch of Jugoslavia. 
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and Nicolas Titulescu of Rumania, signed the treaty on 
February 16, subject to ratification. There would be a 
permanent council with a permanent secretariat. 


War Debts.—A new face was put upon the debt situ- 
ation by the declaration in the House of Commons on 
February 13 by the British Prime Minister MacDonald, 
that the discussion in Washington should 
treat of the whole field of related sub- 
jects that were on the agenda of the 
World Economic Conference to be held in Geneva. Thus 
a complete break was made with the position recently 
taken by Neville Chamberlain, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, to the effect that there could be no give and 
take at the Washington debt conference. The other mem- 
bers of the Cabinet, with the exception of Mr. Chamber- 
lain, were said to agree with this more conciliatory posi- 
tion taken by Mr. MacDonald, Stanley Baldwin, Lord 
President of the Council, and Walter Runciman, Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade. 

Speculation was naturally active as to what concessions 
actually might be offered by the British. A proposal 
made in the House of Commons that a lump sum might 
be offered in payment, say of $340,000,- 
000, had attracted some attention. Co- 
incidence of events led to the belief that 
Ambassador Lindsay, in his conversations with the Cabi- 
net, had advised them as to American sentiment on the 
Far Eastern question. British policy had suddenly stif- 
fened on the Manchurian affair after the rise of Hitler in 
Germany, and it was thought possible that Great Britain, 
with little immediately realizable to offer in the way of 
concessions at home, might be able to satisfy the United 
States by tendering a vigorous support to this country in 
her policy with Japan and by trade concessions in the 
Far East. In the meanwhile, Ambassador Lindsay sailed 
for the United States on February 14. Mr. MacDonald 
was reported to have obtained assurances from Repub- 
lican leaders that they would not disapprove Mr. Mac- 
Donald’s appearance in Washington for a discussion of 


this subject. 


MacDonald 
Conciliatory 


Possible 
Concessions 





How two Franciscan friars founded an agricul- 
tural school in a backward community will be told 
next week by J. W. Haddon in “A Mountain 
School in Brazil.” 

Catholics in Texas are getting ready for the 
State’s approaching centenary. What they are 
doing will be told by Herbert J. Scheibl in “ Cath- 
olics in the History of Texas.” 

The Governors at Washington in conference 
with the new President may well consider the 
facts set forth by Floyd Anderson in “ The In- 
equalities of Double Taxation.” 

Michael Earls will bring back some recollec- 
tions of Holy Cross College in “A Memory of 
Calvin Coolidge.” 

Irving McDonald will tell how cracker-barrel 
philosophers got around Technocracy. 
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School Loot 


N a communication to this Review some weeks ago, 

the Rev. Damian Cummins, O.S.B., drew attention 
to the growing policy of centralizing in the State authori- 
ty over the schools. In his own State, Missouri, wrote 
Father Cummins, a plan has been adopted which transfers 
the control of all income and expenditures from the dis- 
tricts, townships, and counties, to the State superintendent. 
The method of control works through the old “ fifty- 
fifty” principle. Theoretically, school districts are not 
compelled to accept the plan, but in any case they are 
“compelled to help pay through State-collected and dis- 
tributed taxes for all the districts that do accept it.” 

This, evidently, is a variation on the equalization plan, 
designed to help counties and districts that either will not 
or cannot provide for their own schools. In some States, 
the equalization scheme works fairly well, but in Missouri, 
according to Father Cummins, “the farmers and village 
dwellers are up in arms against it,” since it compels larger 
expenditures at the very time when many of them are 
seeing their houses sold over their heads for unpaid taxes. 

There is no doubt that school policy in this country is 
largely a history of folly, but what can be done to write 
a few new pages? The common school is a fetich before 
which the average citizen bows down and bumps his head 
against the earth. No appropriation is so popular as an 
appropriation for a new school, whether it is needed or 
not. The politico-pedagogues who control this system 
have been quick to coin the superstition of the average 
citizen into hard dollars. Even in this day of depression, 
they are unwilling to change their habits. 

In the city of New York about 5,000 young men and 
women, the finished product of the teachers’ colleges, are 
awaiting appointment. Yet it was only by using the threat 
of a big stick that the city Fathers were able to close two 
of these factories, if indeed, they closed them in reality 
and not merely by a kind of formality. The library schools 
are warning prospective students that the market is glut- 
ted. Thus far the teachers’ colleges have refrained from 
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a similar warning signal, and for what may be a good 
reason. They are still confident of their power to open 
new schools and new departments, not because the public 
needs them, or the children, but because their products 
need jobs. 

We say quite frankly that we do not know what will 
put an end to this disastrous folly, except bankruptcy. 
So long as we are willing to hand over a third or more 
of our income té the politico-pedagogues, these sons and 
daughters of the horse leech will continue to accept it, 
and to demand more. So long as this money is expended 
on foolish and unnecessary projects—and that is what 
the people seem willing to put up with—the so-called 
“method of control” does not make much difference. 
It is immaterial whether our money is squandered by a 
district or by the State, or by a combination of the two. 

For the teachers in our common schools, who bear the 
heat and burden of the day, we have nothing but sym- 
pathy. For the politicians who exploit them, we have 
nothing but contempt. But to that thick-hided gentry 
who fill the judicial bench with their hirelings, and turn 
the schools over to other hirelings, contempt means noth- 
ing evil, for they thrive on it. To repeat, nothing will 
reform the administrative and financial methods of the 
schools except sheer bankruptcy. 


To Rome and Lourdes 


He” many Americans will go to Rome in this year 
of jubilee? In view of the poverty which depresses 
most of us, it might seem that the number must be small. 
But that same argument was used when the International 
Eucharistic Congress was held at Dublin. The times were 
hard, yet an astonishingly large number of American 
Catholics somehow managed to find the necessary funds. 
It is to be hoped that the quasi-miracle will be repeated 
this year, so that Catholics from the United States will 
be well represented at Rome. 

How Americans can travel, once they find themselves 
abroad, is a source of wonderment to the stay-at-home 
peoples of Italy and France. Many a traveler who dis- 
embarks at Cherbourg or Le Havre with a modest itiner- 
ary in mind, finds himself in Naples, Rome, Pisa, or Ber- 
lin, some months later, wondering how he managed to get 
there. The whole scene is new to him; he cannot get 
enough of it; and he is sure that there is something par- 
ticularly enchanting across the next border. Generally, 
too, he finds it, and takes ship to sail into the west and the 
port of New York, regretting that his holiday was so 
short. 

This nomadic trait of the American will probably bring 
many a pilgrim, whose objective is Rome, back home by 
way of Lourdes. It is only proper that after we pay our 
respects to the Vicar of Christ, we pay them also to the 
Mother of Christ in her favored sanctuary. Should the 
traveler disembark at a French port in the North, or at 
Bordeaux, he can stop at Lourdes without much difficulty 
on his way to Rome; if at a Southern port, Marseilles, 
for example, Lourdes is almost at hand. 

Americans by ones or twos are no novelty in Lourdes, 
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but diocesan or national pilgrimages from the United 
States are almost unknown. Cannot our diocesan pilgrim- 
ages to Rome this year be made diocesan pilgrimages to 
Lourdes in its year of jubilee, as well? Since Our Lady, 
under her title of the Immaculate Conception, is our na- 
tional Patroness, an American pilgrimage to the place 
where she proclaimed herself the Immaculate Conception 
is peculiarly fitting. 


Religion and Politics 


HE social program of the Federal Council of 

Churches recently found a hostile critic in the Chi- 
cago Tribune. The editor agrees that the seventeen recom- 
mendations of the Council “ present objectives which are 
generally desirable,” but seriously objects to the proposal 
by any church organization of what it deems “a political 
platform.” 

To clear the issue, it may be stated that the Council 
had recommended a number of reforms in the social and 
economic field which have been recommended by Catholics 
since the time of Leo XIII, and before it. The Council 
also called for various forms of legislation to enforce 
certain of the proposed reforms, among them, social in- 
surance against unemployment, sickness, and old age, the 
abolition of war and the reduction of armaments, and 
better planning and control of the credit and financial 
system. These recommendations the Tribune considers 
improper since they constitute “a political platform” 
urged by a church group. “ The platform . . . implies the 
dictation by religious bodies through political influence 
of legislation and government action in all fields of human 
relations,” writes the editor. The real issue, as he sees it 
is simply this: “ Shall the church, or, more specifically, 
an organization of religious sectarian bodies direct the 
State?” 

It is admitted that there can be wide difference of opin- 
ion among wise and good men as to the manner in which 
desirable reforms shall be achieved. It may also be 
admitted that the participation of certain non-Catholic 
groups and non-Catholic clergymen in partisan issues has 
been at times neither wholesome nor helpful. But it does 
not seem to us that the Council is to be ranked with these 
groups. We have not always agreed with statements of 
principle adopted by the Council, and still more frequently 
have dissented from its projects, but never for a moment 
have we thought of the Council as a body that was trying 
to force its opinions on anyone. Its practice, as far as we 
have observed it, is to issue a report (and many of its 
reports are excellent) and then to leave the matter to the 
intelligence and conscience of the reader. 

In our opinion, the Council might well have gone be- 
yond its recent program, and have remained within the 
bounds of propriety. Take for instance, the question of 
the living wage. Does the Tribune expect those men and 
women who believe that adequate compensation is a nat- 
ural right, to rest content with preaching about it, and 
praying about it? That they have done, and now what 
next? John Jones, the wealthy manufacturer, continues 
to buy labor in the cheapest market, and if the employes 
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do not fancy his methods, they are at liberty to starve. 
The brute continues to violate the rights of his employes 
and he will continue to violate them as long as his skin 
is not in danger, for the employes are helpless. It then 
becomes the duty of the State to intervene to protect 
rights that are more precious than any man’s right to 
own a factory; and to throw the fellow in jail should he 
persist in his immoral and anti-social conduct. As Aris- 
totle has said, were the wills of all men good, we should 
need but few laws; but because the recalcitrant will always 
be found, the sword of the law is necessary. 

The Tribune is finding ghosts where none exist. If a 
man’s religion fails to shape his action “in all fields of 
human relations,” it is not religion, but an emotion, a 
superstition,'a comfortable but soulless conformation to 
environment. We are unable to understand why he may 
not use his conscience in casting a vote, or in endeavoring 
to secure needed legislation, as well as in saying his 
prayers at night, or in deciding that certain acts are low 
and dishonorable. Nor do we admit that he may not join 
with those who think with him, for the enactment of good 
laws, and for their enforcement. In this country, we do 
not shoot undesirable officials, but vote against them; 
ballots, not bullets, is our rule. 

As long as the Federation refrains from browbeating 
or intimidation, and from all methods which violate justice 
and charity, it is free to advocate its reforms, and to se- 
cure them by persuasion or even, when necessary, by act 
of the legislature. The principle can be abused, it is true, 
but its validity as a principle cannot be successfully chal- 
lenged. 


Idle Adolescents 


HE problem of what to do with the boys and girls 

who are too old to go to school, yet who cannot find 
gainful employment, has become exceedingly serious. 
Thousands of these young people have found a solution 
in adopting a tramp career, and are to be found wander- 
ing all over the country. 

Immediate extension of the compulsory school age has 
been proposed as a remedy. That will answer quite well 
in communities which are prepared to extend the present 
facilities. But such communities are not common. Even 
some of the wealthiest cities in the country have been 
obliged to retrench not only in teachers’ salaries, but by 
closing schools. 

It is to be hoped that this proposal will not be seriously 
considered at this time. To force all boys and girls, eight- 
een years of age, and younger, to go to school, will create 
a financial burden which cannot be met. Too often in the 
past, under the stress of a real or fancied emergency, 
measures have been adopted which remained to plague 
us after the emergency had passed. It will be far wiser 
to wait until the times are normal, before considering a 
change in the school age. 

The case is by no means all on one side, as some zealots 
for schools and more schools seem to believe. To begin 
with, many boys and girls reach at sixteen years of age 
the limit of their capacity to profit by formal instruction. 
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It is worse than loss of time to force them to go to school, 
when they might be usefully employed in learning a trade, 
or in some occupation that will fit them to make a living. 
It is easy to be sentimental on this matter, but sentimen- 
tality here is fatal. 


Poor Little Rich Girl 


EW YORK woke up and observed a few weeks ago, 
when the ruling of a surrogate’s court was pub- 
lished. The case involved an application by the guardian 
of a child, seven years old, for permission to spend from 
the child’s income, a minimum sum of $3,800 per month. 
Some of the items listed are exceedingly interesting. For 
rent, the child needs $9,600 per year, for furnishings and 
repairs to apartment, $8,400, for clothing, $3,600, for 
garage charges, $1,800, for electricity and telephone, $1,- 
000, and for miscellaneous expenses, $4,800. The total 
minimum cost of maintaining this child for one year is 
$45,600. 

The application was filed under oath, and it may be 
assumed that all the items are substantially correct. As 
nothing, however, was set aside for charitable or relief 
purposes, the incident calls for some notice. 

It will be said by some, that no one, especially at this 
time of dreadful universal need, “has a right” to be 
maintained on so lavish a scale. Apart from the. elemental 
fact that luxurious living from childhood is not calculated 
to develop what is best in character, but, in fact, con- 
stitutes a real handicap, it will also be said that an example 
of this kind at this time stops little short of public scandal. 
These and similar reflections will readily recur, especially 
to those who are denying themselves almost to the depriva- 
tion of real necessities, that our streets may not be filled 
with men and women and children, dying of starvation. 
With that feeling, it is easy to sympathize. But it fur- 
nishes an unreliable rule of judgment. 

The rule is stated by Leo XIII in the Encyclical on 
the Condition of the Working Classes. The Pontiff lays 
down the principle that temporal blessings are given that 
they may be used by the individual “ for the perfecting of 
his own nature, and, at the same time, that he may employ 
them, as the steward of God’s providence, for the benefit 
of others.” The right to the possession of money is one 
thing, the Pontiff observes, “the right to use money, as 
one wills, is quite another.” Recurring to St. Thomas, 
he quotes: “ Man should not consider his outward pos- 
sessions as his own, but as common to all, so as to share 
them without hesitation, when others are in need. Whence 
the Apostle saith, ‘Command the rich of this world .. . 
to offer with no stint, to apportion largely.’” The Pontiff 
does not indeed demand that a rich man—or a rich little 
girl !—distribute to the poor that which he needs for him- 
self and for his own household. Nor is he required to 
give away what “is reasonably required to keep up be- 
comingly his condition in life, for no one, as St. Thomas 
says, ought to live other than becomingly.” But, concludes 
the Pontiff, once one’s own reasonable needs are met, 
“and one’s standing fairly taken thought for, i¢ becomes 
a duty to give to the indigent out of what remains over.” 
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This duty does not oblige in justice, except in extreme 
cases, but it does oblige in charity; and as St. Robert 
Bellarmine used to say, it makes little difference whether 
a man goes to Hell for want of justice or for want of 
charity. 

The principles, then, are clear. The application to ex- 
treme cases is also easy. No man requires a dozen palaces 
to house his carcass, nor is it possible to comprehend what 
condition of life in this country would require that. Nor 
does he need, as one gentleman in New York is said to 
have possessed, 112 suits of clothing and sixty-seven pairs 
of shoes. What the Pontiff probably had in mind was the 
formal state exacted from royal and official personages, 
and similar appanages which are not so much a tribute 
to personal luxury or convenience, as a tribute to the 
dignity of office. It would not be fitting for a judge to 
hold court in rags, when the custom is that he be clad in 
silk. Personally, he might prefer the first, but the dignity 
of his office demands the latter. 

As for our poor little rich girl, she will not have so 
much as a penny to bring to Sunday school. Money for 
this purpose will hardly be included under “ miscellane- 
ous,” since that is described as “ French, music, and danc- 
ing lessons, drugs, books, flowers, and medical expenses.” 
Does her state require a room that rents for $9,600 per 
year, and demands $8,400 in addition to furnish it and 
keep it in repair, for a year—unless she is an unusually 
destructive child? In what silks and satins does she walk 
that they cost $3,600 per year? 

“Of that which remaineth, give alms,” is the command 
of Christ Himself. In this case, nothing, according to the 
applicant, is left over, but all must be spent in the main- 
tenance of state. No one can criticize the child involved 
in this case, but the plans of its guardians seem most im- 
proper at this time. 


International Cooperation 


HE President never appeared to better advantage 

than in his Lincoln Day speech in New York. What 
he said was for the most part exceedingly commonplace 
and undeniably trite. But there are times when nothing 
will serve, except what is as commonplace as bread, and 
as trite as the multiplication table. 

The leading thought of the address was simply this: 
that the problems which torture the world cannot be solved 
by us or by any other one people, but only by international 
cooperation. No one who has given thought to the world’s 
agony denies that proposition. We have heard it ever 
since the ill-omened days when those nations which seemed 
the victors sat in conference at Versailles to impose pen- 
alties, and to divide the spoils. But as we look from Ver- 
sailles and Geneva to the world’s warring parliaments and 
parties, we find more lip service to the proposition than 
loyalty. 

Nations are only political divisions, to be changed at 
need, but their citizens are all children of God. When we 
can counsel together as children of God first, and then 
as nationals, we shall have that cooperation which the 
world so sorely needs. 
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Is This “Catholic” Birth Control? 


WItrrip Parsons, S.J. 


a turmoil over the appearance in this country of a 

new theory which has received the unsavory ap- 
pellation of “ Catholic birth control.” With an enthusiasm 
hardly warranted by the facts some ill-advised persons 
have pushed into a nation-wide propaganda for the theory, 
and what is worse, have campaigned, for somewhat doubt- 
ful reasons, for the widespread and general distribution 
of books on the subject which by their very nature were 
intended, as the introduction to one of them indicates, for 
physicians, nurses, social workers, and clergymen. In fact, 
the affair has assumed such proportions, under the pre- 
text of good, that the term of commercial racket can 
hardly be withheld, as it certainly cannot be withheld from 
the straight birth-control movement. 

That Catholics have been bewildered can hardly be 
doubted-——by any editor, for instance, of a Catholic paper. 
In non-Catholic circles its reception is enlightening. Thus 
the chief organ of the birth-controliers, the Birth Control 
Review, in its February number, says: 

It is idle to speculate on what determined this change of policy 
(sic). Is it a recognition that Catholics will avail themselves of 
some kind of birth control, and that for the Church to risk this 
is to risk disobedience? The step front advocating a faulty method 
to permitting a scientific one may be long, but, logically, it will 
be taken at last. (Italics in original.) 

This passage is filled with errors, but it was inevitable 
that there would be such a reaction, if for no other reason 
than that a lot of money will be lost if there turns out to 
be a method of birth control which does not require the 
use of costly appliances. But in a sense not intended by 
the writer, the words are true, as I shall shortly show. 

What is this new method? It is simply the old one of 
the “safe period,” familiar to Catholics for centuries, to 
which those who did not wish children were advised to 
restrict themselves. Recent researches, however, by the 
Japanese Ogino and the Austrian Knaus seem to have 
reduced this period to certain ascertainable days, calcu- 
lated by determining in each individual case the varying 
time of ovulation in the woman. Charts or discs are pre- 
pared and widely sold, so that each individual can cal- 
culate for herself this “ safe” period, or time of agenesis. 
Certain perfunctory warnings are given to consult a physi- 
cian, which of course are applicable only to those who have 
the money for that or are objects of charity. 

That it is in itself allowable to restrict marital inter- 
course to such periods has, of course, always been known 
to Catholics—there is no “new policy” involved here. 
Those who call it new are those who think that the op- 
position of the Church to birth control is based on an im- 
agined prohibition of the deliberate limitation of offspring, 
which it never was. It has always been taught that 
married couples are not bound by any law to have inter- 
course during a fertile period, and may, under certain 
conditions and with certain motives, restrict it by common 
consent to a sterile period, if there is such a thing. The 
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only new thing about it is the assertion that it can now be 
known with certainty when that sterile period is. It is also 
new that indiscriminate circulation of advice about it 
should be broadcast. 

Not the least deplorable aspect of the affair is the 
danger to scientific medicine of being discredited through 
it. Thus the editor of the London Catholic Medical 
Guardian, in his January issue, says of Dr. Latz’s book, 
“The Rhythm ” : 

Before reviewing it we have been in communication with Dr. 
J. Holt, of Doorn [Holland], with whom we have been in touch 
for months, as he is engaged in bringing out an English edition 
of the enlarged and revised second Dutch edition of Dr. Smulder’s 
book on the same important question. He informs us that Dr. 
Latz’s book has certain defects which must be revised to prevent 
misunderstandings and hence bring about disrepute of the method. 
(Italics mine.) 

Such defects may be surmised from a statement of the 
eminent Chicago surgeon, Dr. Ralph C. Sullivan, in a re- 
view of the Latz book in the February issue of the Loyola 
Alumnus, of Loyola University in Chicago, to which both 
he and Dr. Latz are attached. Dr. Sullivan points out 
that Dr. Ogino himself in 1932 admitted that his theory 
“is not applicable when there is a fluctuation of more 
than ten days in the menstrual cycle” and he further 
shows that Ogino accepted Obata’s figures that of 960 
cases accurately recorded there was in fifty-six per cent of 
them a fluctuation of eleven days. Thus we have the very 
author of the theory admitting that it would apply to only 
forty-four per cent, or 422, of those 960 women. It is 
highly probable that this proportion would be repeated 
elsewhere. 

It is, therefore, greatly misleading when we are given 
quotations from Dutch and Belgian doctors telling us that 
they have had uniform success with the method. Though 
we are not told it, it is obvious that they mean success 
with the method where it is applicable, which it may not 
be in the cases of half of all women. 

It is tragic to think that hopes have been falsely raised 
of a way around the prohibition of birth control, by a 
method that is advertised as certain. One shudders when 
one thinks of the results of disillusionment. And what of 
the ethics of selling a book when half the buyers of it 
may find that it is useless for them after they have bought 
it? 

There are further scientific uncertainties which I will 
merely record. Everybody knows that the menstrual cycle 
fluctuates widely from month to month, and Dr. Latz 
admits that at least a year’s observation is necessary to 
have any certainty in the matter. Charts of cycles are 
printed in the books, which are, to say the least, com- 
plicated, and need correction in each individual case. Dr. 
Sullivan doubts that untrained women will be able to de- 
termine the time for themselves. Readers are advised to 
consult doctors before attempting the method, but those 
who have the most justification for using the method 
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are the very ones who can least afford that. Besides, all 
writers admit that a cycle once determined exactly may 
easily be overturned without warning or interrupted, by 
an emotional disturbance or some physical occurrence. 

In view of the wide circulation of the theory, it is clear 
that doctors are not going to be consulted, especially since 
most doctors here are not yet convinced of the soundness 
of the theory, that with the explicit directions set forth 
many are going to decide that they do not need any doctor, 
and will experiment for themselves, with the result that 
the last state will be worse than the first. Priests have a 
very grave obligation in the matter not to commit the 
authority of the Church in the scientific aspects of the 
new theory. Thus, in his catechism, “ What Is Marriage?” 
Father Vermeersch, writing in 1932, says of the Ogino- 
Knaus theory: “ No absolute guarantee can be given. The 
theory itself is only seriously probable, not absolutely 
certain: various causes may upset the calculations.” 

What of the moral aspects of the question? 

The Holy See as long ago as 1880 advised confessors 
“that there was no reason to disturb penitents who in 
their use of marriage restricted themselves to days that 
are physiologically sterile,” and allowed them to advise it 
in certain circumstances, but with prudence. Vermeersch 
remarks: “It goes without saying that this practice 
normally supposes the agreement of both parties.” 

The reasons for this permission I will not go into here 
at length except to say that there is an obvious moral 
difference between interposing artificial deterrents to con- 
ception in the act itself, and using marriage naturally but 
only when nature itself makes a woman sterile. It was 
never limitation of offspring that was forbidden by the 
Church, but only an artificial interference with the natural 
end of the act itself, since it is an act whose end is not 
subordinated to man, being a function of the race, but one 
to whose end he is himself subordinated. This makes it 
different from all other “ interferences with nature.” 

But it was never held by the Church that even this 
method with the purpose of not having children is allow- 
able in any and every case. Father Vermeersch says in 
his catechism: “ In itself indifferent, or objectively good, 
this limitation which is not a violation of nature, may, 
according to the circumstances and the intention, be praise- 
worthy, less desirable, or even worthy of blame.” And 
Canon Coucke, in the recent “ The Sterile Period in 
Family Life” (published by Wagner), says: “ Then 
only may he [the confessor] suggest something to them 
about the time of agenesis, when there exist serious rea- 
sons for believing that generation would be fraught with 
danger or for limiting the number of children.” It was 
for this reason that the Holy See in 1880 decided that 
the confessor may advise it “to those couples whom he 
has in vain endeavored by the use of other means to draw 
away from the hateful crime of onanism.” (Italics mine 
throughout.) Canon Coucke speaks of this action of the 
confessor as in “a case of necessity.” He also warns 
the confessor not to word his advice so as to seem “ to 
favor the avoidance of children.” Vermeersch says “ the 
confessor should not be a counselor of infecundity.” 
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Thus we may begin to see what are the “ circumstances 
and the intention” which Father Vermeersch says make 
the action good, less desirable, or even worthy of blame. 
The Encyclical on Marriage points out that such limita- 
tion is not to be considered “as acting against nature,” 
and hence the act is objectively good. It can, however, 
like every other indifferent act, become subjectively bad 
by the circumstances or the intention. If it is merely to 
avoid the trouble of having children when there is no 
serious reason, economic or from health, for not having 
children, it is obvious that some sin has been committed, 
or again if adoption of the method is not necessary to 
wean one or both the parties from artificial birth control. 
It is true that it is hard to see that the sin would be more 
than venial, but pious Catholics should have been warned 
even of this, in any indiscriminate mention. 

By thinking and experienced persons it has often been 
objected that one of the social evils of artificial birth con- 
trol is that it has made possible the present almost uni- 
versal immorality among high-school children by the tak- 
ing away of the natural consequences, and that it has 
introduced an “amateur competition” that has all but 
ruined commercialized vice. Does there not exist the same 
danger to Catholics now in this new and less costly 
method if it is widely advertised as “certain”? And, 
also, did not the Birth Control Review, in the above quo- 
tation, point the way to what may be the natural conse- 
quences: not that the Church itself will ever adopt its 
“ scientific’ method, but that the people will, after hav- 
ing found that in half the cases the new method is 
“ faulty ”’? 

It is true that birth controllers showed a very sus- 
picious alarm at the ballyhoo for the new method; a very 
lucrative business will be ruined if the new method is 
quite generally adopted. (And incidentally that business 
might very well be investigated if the Senate holds birth- 
control hearings.) But the psychology of their predic- 
tion may be right in a sense not intended by them. 

Canon Coucke makes another point, and it applies to 
the birth-controllers as well. There is a very general be- 
lief that the “ malice of onanism consists in the will of not 
having children, a will which, however, is not evil in 
itself.” The birth-control people have often claimed that 
the Church itself favors “ birth control” when it advises 
abstinence or the time of agenesis. This is nonsense. But 
Catholics have been led astray by it. That is why we 
are now being sneered at for having found a way of 
allowing people merely to satisfy their passions without 
the consequences, and why many Catholics believe that, 
too. Naturally, if they do, they will not see much differ- 
ence between that and what the birth-controllers call a 
“ scientific” method. In view of this danger, both within 
and without, Canon Coucke advises “ utmost prudence.” 
The need of this warning is real. 

Doctors have been contemptuously referred to as “ con- 
servative ” because they have not accepted this method all 
at once. It behooves priests and Catholic leaders generally 
to be as prudent as the doctors, or we will store up for 
ourselves a lot of trouble. 
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Carpathia in Maryland 


Joun LaFareg, S.J. 


ITH the passing of the Old Year, John Antonik 
passed away; and with him, most of what he 
brought of memories from Carpathia to Mary- 
land. Of his two children, now grown, Tom was but a 
baby when his parents said their last farewell to the folk 
in the tiny village far in the eastern or Carpathian moun- 
tain region of what was then Hungary, but is now Czecho- 
slovakia; and Sara was born in Pennsylvania. 
The southernmost tip of Southern Maryland garners 
a bit of warm sunshine in the midwinters, when Balti- 
more and Washington are shivering. Mr. Antonik had 
his little one-story cabin, with its shapeless lean-to at the 
side, built with the door opening towards the southern 
sun, so that light on fair days might pour into its dark 
interior, and a ray might touch the pots and pans on the 
kitchen range over which Mrs. Antonik’s shrunken form, 
when not in the garden, was ever hovering. St. Nicholas 
shone from a chromo on his children of the Eastern rite. 
Today, for the first time in twenty years, I found the 
door of the cabin closed and locked; though the winter 
sun shone mildly upon it as of vore. The barn was empty 
of its tobacco; the stable and poultry houses of their 
former denizens. Sometimes I wondered at the dispropor- 
tion in the Antonik economy. A little man, with a little 
wife living alone, for Tom and Sara were toiling for the 
old home in other States; in a little cabin with little 
windows; but a huge barn and a vast, lonely farm. 
Curiosity once impelled me to ascertain just what was 
the situation that had uprooted Mr. Antonik and other 
of his countrymen from the peaceful land of their fathers. 
A survey of the country published in 1923 by the Czech 
economist, Vaclav Melmuka, declared that, apart from the 
political and educational handicaps of Carpathia, the for- 
lorn condition of its inhabitants was due to the unfair 
division of the land, due to historic causes, and the un- 
sound disproportion between the various types of cultiva- 
tion. Of the 1,267,263 hectares of land holdings in Car- 
pathia, all but 269,225 was divided up into various forms 
of large estates (hectare—2.47 acres). Parceling then 
these 269,225 hectares among the 400,000 inhabitants of 
the country, we find for one farmer there remained but 
0.67 hectare (1.65 acre) of land. Even this figure was too 
high, since according to the survey made in 1921, 3.55 per 
cent of the agricultural land of Carpathia was useless 
through moisture, sterility, and other causes. 
Passing to the various uses of the land, we find the fol- 
lowing percentages ; covering the entire area of Carpathia: 


1. Arable land.......... 19.4 
2. Meadows ............ 13.6 
SE cebccescecesa 1.1 
4. Vineyards ........... 0.3 
Agricultural 34.4 per cent 
eer 12.6 
i  Seehewedeseces 50.2 
7. Swamps and sterile... 28 


Non-agricultural 65.6 per cent 


Moreover, most of the agricultural land, including the 
most fertile, is in the southern part of Carpathia, where 
the inhabitants are largely Magyars; while the Slavonic 
or Ruthenian portion of the population have to be content 
with the stony and relatively infertile North. 

Not until I had read these homely figures did I under- 
stand just what were the two things that John Antonik 
had traveled across Europe and over the seas to obtain: 
sufficient land and sufficient livelihood. Land he certainly 
obtained in abundance, for his acres were a part of the 
very acres set aside 300 years ago by the second Lord 
Baltimore, through his colonial administration in Mary- 
land, as the “town estates” for the burgesses of the 
Colony: forty acres in the town of St. Mary’s for every 
2,000 acres allotted to the freeholders in manor land. John 
Antonik’s farm, diminutive in comparison with the huge 
territories allotted to the princely but impecunious early 
settlers of Maryland, yet colossal in comparison with what 
he could hope for in the “old country,” was a sort of a 
happy medium. And it was good land, a kind soil, level 
for the most part, placed conveniently on the main high- 
way. The Old World village instinct had impelled him 
to build as close to the road as possible, and no one could 
pass his place unnoticed. 

Poor as the “old country” was, memories of better 
days had persisted. From 1644, ten years after the first 
white man had tilled the soil of John Antonik’s Maryland 
farm, until 1711 when the wars with Austria had laid 
Carpathia waste, there were 128 Ruthenian villages in 
the single Carpathian county of Berehovo. In the year 
1644 they counted in these 128 villages 10,490 head of 
sheep and 12,885 of swine. In various localities of the 
county there were farmers who possessed 20-30 head 
of cattle, 16-24 horses, 60-180 sheep, 20-80 hogs, 4-14 
beehives. It was all simple enough then. What you owned 
you owned, or sold in the next village. Your wealth was 
not what you shipped to the packing company to sell on 
the other side of the globe. 

For his livelihood, Mr. Antonik and his wife banked on 
toil, which was the inheritance of wars that had swept 
their homeland for centuries; and the Providence of God, 
which their Catholic Faith had revealed to them. There 
was no stint in their concept of either. “ Work and pray ” 
was no symbol, but a battle cry. Five times in the twenty- 
four hours, Mr. Antonik explained to me, did he feed 
his stock, rising at midnight to care for them: a sort of 
agricultural matins. How and when Mrs. Antonik 
stopped working in the garden, which blossomed into rows 
of varied vegetables under her incessant care, was not 
easy to observe. Tobacco, however, was something 
strange, troublesome, unfamiliar. 

John Antonik could not realize on his tobacco. Some 
of his neighbors succeeded, after a fashion. But where 
they harvested a snug twenty-five, or thirty, or even forty 
cents a pound, his hogsheads remained unsold, or brought 
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him but a beggarly five or six cents, not enough to pay 
expenses. His wife, deaf, silent, refined and timid in man- 
ner, never learned any English. Struck down by a wild 
cow, she had languished for weeks in the hospital until, 
after some mysterious process of thought, she quietly an- 
nounced that the great St. Ignatius Loyola, patron of the 
new land, would cure her. She asked him to do so; and 
he cured her, without delay. That was a respite; but as 
the years went on, they found that they were not only 
two small people, but they were too small aging people, 
struggling with that vast incalculable entity that today 
brings life and death to the whole world, foreign trade. 
They could grow their tobacco; they could follow its 
eighteen-month cycle from the seed bed to the warehouse, 
with infinite care, yet for some hidden reason, they could 
not produce that something which buyers wished in 
France, or that could be found to “ satisfy ” on the street 
corners of Boston or Cincinnati. 

“TI will go into this matter to its very roots!” an- 
nounced Mr. Antonik with the sudden rage that little 
but dogged men show when they emerge from their usual 
placidity. He was offering me, as was his wont, a plate of 
his wife’s delicious little cakes and a glass of her home- 
made wine. His rage had no effect upon her careful min- 
istrations. “I will go to the warehouse in person, and 
show them that John Antonik’s tobacco is not one bit dif- 
ferent from that of X., and Y., and Z.” Go he did; but 
the tobacco, or the way it was handled, remained “ dif- 
ferent,” and it was not the trade “ difference ” that makes 
men rich. To the end of his life, Mr. Antonik never 
solved the puzzle of his tobacco. 

All that the Antoniks could see, touch, handle, they 
could account for. They could supply themselves and the 
local market—were there such a market available for a 
spot seventy miles from the town and the railroad—with 
the meat, eggs, poultry, vegetables, and even fruit, that 
would tempt the palate of the epicure and make a dream 
of plenty to starving thousands. But between them and 
these thousands there rose the invisible barrier of the 
world market: that dread necessity which has imposed 
itself upon our modern life. By the world market, debts 
are incurred; yet by reason of it debts cannot be paid. 
Nations are bound by it to one another; because of it 
they are seething for war. 

In the vast plains that stretch to the eastward of the 
Carpathian mountains, once the intervening border lands 
of Poland and Rumania have been crossed, millions of 
other men and women, kin to the Antoniks by race, lovers, 
too, of the soil and garden, of the village church and the 
village school, asking naught but to work, pray, and dance 
or chat a bit of a Sunday or holiday, are murdered by 
the forty thousands, exiled to Arkhangel or Siberia, or 
chained to collective farms, in order that some men in 
Moscow, for ends known to themselves alone, may com- 
pete in the “ world market,” may gain a balance of trade. 

The strong, the enterprising, even among the im- 
migrants, could somehow adjust themselves to this world 
market, as it dominated their countryside. Like machinery, 
’. it is kindly and helpful to those who understand its work- 
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ings. Where the older folks resolutely adopted the Ameri- 
can standard of living, learned the new language, took 
part in the social and civic life of the new community, 
they might find a remnant to cling to even in the depres- 
sion. But for John Antonik the old village life was but 
a memory, and there was nothing to take its place. Even 
the land, the last earthly object to cling to, was slipping 
from his grasp. The world market’s disfavor meant debt ; 
the burden of mortgage could not be met. Thus the An- 
tonik farm went the way of other farms, after the Creator 
had mercifully foreclosed on its owner’s term of life. 

Says the Grain Committee of National Affairs, in pre- 
senting its recent report: “ This free play of natural laws 
supplied by intelligent speculative power is as necessary 
to obtaining the highest prices for American food prod- 
ucts as are the ships to carry them.” Doubtless this is true 
today. But speculation did not enter into John Antonik’s 
scheme of things, any more than into the schemes of his 
ancestors. Things had the value given to them by his own 
labor, the wants of other men with whom he was familiar, 
and by their Maker. More than this he could not reckon 
with. When the land and its livelihood slipped from his 
fingers, he had left to him one unalterable treasure: the 
Providence of God. 

What was more intangible than the only visible re- 
minder that he had of God’s Providence: the Catholic 
Church as he found it in the New World? Another rite; 
another language, building, customs, people, totally differ- 
ent. As he remarked once with vehemence: “ They even 
dance on Fridays in this country; and yet they profess to 
follow the catechism!” A spinster sister of his broke the 
monotony by suddenly voyaging from the depths of her 
native village via Hamburg and New York, to spend a 
year with him on the farm. Yet he made it perfectly 
clear to her bewildered soul that in the little frame church 
up the red-clay road, to which he drove her of a Sunday 
in a lumbering farm wagon, there was the same God, the 
same Holy Liturgy, the same great Church governed by 
the same Holy Father who rules over the East and the 
West in Rome, as in the village churches of Carpathia. 
Even if all other things were but a speculation and a 
gamble, the Faith was unalterable; it was the unchanging 
bridge from the world to the eternal God. 

On a bright summer’s afternoon, the last time that I 
pushed open the swinging gate and accepted the hospi- 
tality of a kitchen chair outside his porchless cabin’s door, 
he held his grandchild in his arms, while Sara and Mrs. 
Antonik looked admiringly on. “I do not expect the 
young folks will live here,” he replied to my inquiries. 
“ That little one will know little or nothing of either the 
old home or the new. But Maryland instructed its mother 
in the Faith; and I shall be content to end my life here.” 
So, though John Antonik now rests in the plot near the 
little frame church; though this dawn of the third gen- 
eration will know little of either ancestral home; both 
Carpathia and Maryland will each have done their part in 
transmitting to the future the torch of everlasting life. 
They may also transmit some puzzling questions for that 
third generation to answer. 
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More on Smut 


Francis TAvsort, S.J. 


against books virulent with indecency, published 

two weeks ago, there were letters requesting, and 
some demanding, that the scope of the crusade be ex- 
tended so as to include the sex magazines and the sex- 
mad movies. As the correspondents pointed out, these 
sewers (strangely not one of them mentioned the legiti- 
mate stage or the low-comedy theaters) were also sources 
of contamination to the young and to the unwary inno- 
cents among the elderly. Their requests, or demands, 
have much reason for immediate attention. 

In regard to the so-called art magazines, and the matter- 
of-fact smut magazines, the police of various localities 
take action sporadically. Here in New York they would 
almost seem to work on schedule. Upon the suggestion 
of some periodical or newspaper or society against vice, 
the authorities send out their minions to clean up the 
newsstands. The offending magazines are captured, 
brought into court, exhibited with horror, and the offend- 
ing peddler, or two, who is fated to be the scapegoat, is 
also brought into court and lectured. Then all is peace 
between the authorities and the magazine dealers for an- 
other scheduled period. If action is taken, as rarely, 
against the publisher of the magazine of art or smut, he 
changes his name and address and starts a new magazine. 

A more complex question is that of the motion pictures. 
First, let it be known to all who care to know, I strut as 
no champion for the motion-picture industry. It is true 
that I belong to the party that works strenuously, and in 
part victoriously, for a clean screen. “ Let your ticket 
be your ballot” for good movies. If you can find the 
good pictures, patronize them, if you patronize any. 
Though I am wholly in approval of the policy of the Mo- 
tion Picture Bureau of the International Federation of 
Catholic Alumnae as an agency for the sanitation of the 
motion-picture industry, I have no gag upon me that 
would refrain me from shouting vociferously against the 
evil that is pictured in Hollywood and elsewhere, and re- 
pictured on Broadway and in the neighborhood and home- 
town, hick-town houses throughout this fair land. 

But the problem of movie smut, I repeat, is a tangled 
one. The eminent producers, like the eminent publishers, 
are as clever as big business. They garnish filth and 
rhapsodize lust so alluringly that the heavy-footed au- 
thorities are unable to persuade a dumb jury that there 
be indecency beneath the phosphorescence. The eminent 
producers can array, at a day’s notice, a regiment of lit- 
terateurs and artists who will swear that the picture is 
art. And the boards of censorship, and reviewing com- 
mittees, are too often atrophied in their moral nerve, so 
that they do not recognize immorality when they see it 
flicker on the screen. To attack the eminent motion- 
picture producers through the agency of the courts or 
through the explosion of an aroused public opinion is 
quite as futile as all attacks, through such mediums, on 
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the Sinclair Lewis, Hemingway, Faulkner, D. H. Law- 
rence type of books. But I shall discuss that phase of 
the matter in a later paragraph. 

There is a parallel, however, between a certain form of 
motion picture and the particular type of smut book that 
I warned against in my previous article. Some indepen- 
dent producers, working in concealed studios, issue films 
that are beyond description, and even beyond mention. I 
have been informed that these films are single in their 
aim. They do not disappoint the expectations of the most 
corrupted minds. They are not shown in theaters, but are 
smuggled into private gatherings, etc. A year or two 
back, the police of a certain locality, after innumerable 
complaints, raided a storehouse in which these films were 
kept and carried off some three hundred of them. There 
was no follow-up in the newspapers on what happened 
thereafter, to the films, distributors or producers. The 
rats and the cats, apparently, did not disturb each other’s 
traffic. 

An essential difference exists, however, between these 
filthy films and the gross books. The films are kept under 
cover, they are distributed stealthily and secretly, and they 
are shown only to men who, for the most part, are as lech- 
erous as the films themselves. The books, on the contrary, 
are publicly exploited and are forced into the hands of the 
unwary and the innocent and the young. 

In defining further the type of book against which, 
specifically, I am campaigning, there is need to exclude 
certain other types. I contend that these other types are 
equally, or even more subtly indecent than the undis- 
guised smut novels. But, when legal action against them 
is attempted, they are so protected by alibis that they are 
as impregnable as a Pennsylvania Republican or an Ala- 
bama Democrat. 

The first of these classes is the scientific, reputedly, 
treatise on sex life and sex living. For the most part, 
these are racket books; but they are enveloped in such a 
sanctimonious sincerity, they are sprinkled with such med- 
ical jargon, they so profess to be written for only the 
sadly married, that they preclude any action against them. 
Another class that slitherarily evades attack, despite in- 
decencies, are quasi-humorous outlines of indecencies 
through the ages. And still another are the amatory 
curiosa, privately printed, for mature readers and col- 
lectors, types of obscene volumes. With these may be 
classed the unexpurgated editions of the classical smut 
books, the Boccaccios and Rabelaisians. In regard to these, 
it may be noted that, ordinarily, they are not on lists of 
the drug-store lending libraries; but they are for sale in 
manv drvg stores, and they crowd out the legitimate drugs 
in the display windows. 

A problem of a different sort is presented by the best- 
selling type of objectionable, or objectionable in part, 
books. In this group would be placed “Ann Vickers ” 
of Sinclair Lewis, and those by Hemingway, Faulkner, 
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and their ilk. These novels are vicious in their depths, 
whereas the others are plainly erotic on their surface; 
these perfume sin and garb it in rainbows, but the others 
make it bestial and leave it revolting. These are cleverly 
written, with firm technique and sophisticated style and 
intelligence, while the others are composed by back-room 
writers who have graduated with difficulty, one judges, 
irom the grammar school. The former class integrates 
the filthy passages into the larger scope of the novel, or 
uses the indecencies as arguments for reform; but the 
other class specializes on the pornographic and employs 
the rest of the narrative only for transitional purposes. 
Against these cleverer books, no legal weapon has been 
effective. They are upper-case art, they are modern mas- 
terpieces, they transcend medieval morality. A word 
against them is a sin against literature, culture, and civil- 
ization. Ten times one hundred artists will so assure 
you, and the District Attorney also, and the Judge and 
jury, and the newspapers, and the magazines, and the 
whole world. One hundred times a hundred critics will 
rave against the critic with a moral sense who strips off 
the art and the literary pretensions and shows the crawl- 
ing vermin beneath. 

No, the defenses of these books are too well con- 
structed. But even the readers of these books, and their 
popularizers, would join against the moronic novels of the 
other class. They too, would recognize the harm that 
these novels are wreaking in the souls of the young. They 
would consider them as vile as a roue consorting with 
their daughter or younger sister, as poisonous as an aban- 
doned woman who has their son in her toils. While they 
would accept one class of books as literature, they would 
make a wry face at the other class as hogwash. 

To return to my original purpose, that of a call for 
action against the publishers of these books and their dis- 
tributors through the various agencies of lending libraries, 
I would call attention to a communication of Dr. Max 
Jordan sent out through the N. C. W. C. News Service. 
So pertinent is this report that I would quote a few 
sentences : 

The scandal of public circulation libraries which have shot up 
like mushrooms in Germany in recent years with no other purpose 
but to propagate filthy and immoral literature was scathingly de- 
nounced in a resolution introduced in the Prussian Diet by the 
Catholic Center Deputy, Dr. Korintenberg. . . . The resolution 
began by stating that many of the private circulating and lending 
libraries recently established have proved to be nothing but instru- 
ments for the dissemination of trash and filthy novels. The 
owners of these libraries, the resolution says, simply tend to ex- 
ploit the present distress of the masses unscrupulously for the 
sake of their money profits since so many of the reading public 
cannot afford to buy books. Millions of books are now being 
circulated which are apt to expose the unsuspecting readers to 
moral and spiritual dangers. . . . These libraries, the resolution 
continues, have become a danger not only for the younger gener- 
ation, but for the whole nation. The laws which were made to 
protect youth against such filth have proven to be insufficient. . . . 
The establishment of new lending and circulating libraries, it is 
submitted, must be made dependent upon police licenses and their 
grant must be conditioned by the owner’s reputation and the re- 
quirement that minors shall not be among the employes. 


Later, in this same report, Dr. Jordan speaks of the 
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Volkswartbund, a Catholic organization in Cologne, which 
has waged a successful war on the so-called “ sexual 
science publishers.” This organization announced that 
“in 1932 the number of these pernicious firms has in- 
creased from 44 to 149 in Germany alone.” 

I have quoted from this communication at length be- 
cause it offers two suggestions for Catholic Action, the 
one to our legislators and public officials, the other to our 
Catholic societies. This latter was also stressed in a letter 
which I received from a priest in a Middle-West State. 
He writes: 

Why could not the list of these books, in mimeographed form, 
be put in the hands of a small committee of mature people? It 
would not only be helpful to them, but they could quietly go into 
bookstores and lending libraries, pick out the offending titles, and 
talk to the owners, whom they are more than likely to know per- 
sonally, at least in small cities. That personal contact, with a 
hint of patronage withdrawal, will often be sufficient to get the 
books out of circulation. 

And thus, perhaps, in a small way save a few precious, 
young souls from contamination. 

Several other responses of an encouraging vigor have 
reached our office. Thus, the Providence Visitor, in its 
issue of February 10, announces in big, black letters that 
a “ Drive on Indecent Literature is Begun in Pawtuxet 
Valley.” The article begins: “Authorities in the Paw- 
tuxet Valley, spurred by Bishop Hickey’s Catholic Press 
Message, began preparations this week for a campaign 
to ban salacious magazines and suggestive pictures from 
stores in that section of the State.” In a parallel column 
and editorially, the Visitor, quoting AMErica, indicates 
that it is prepared to extend its drive against “ indecent 
and pornographic books.” Which, likewise, is a quotation 
used to suggest imitation. 

Meanwhile, I note a small paragraph in this morning’s 
paper. The author, whose name I omit, wrote one of the 
worst of the scabrous novels that I summarized in my 
last article. The statement reads: _ 

A new novel by Lebte xy 1!" dn’ author with great rental- 
library popularity, will be published by on March 13. 
Three former books by Mr. +--+ sold a total of 370,000 copies. 

That is the sale of the three books of a single author. 
Compare it with the report of one of the strongest 
agencies in the country in this line, the New York Society 
for the Suppression of Vice. I was not aware of the 
report until I picked it up in a recent issue of the London 
Universe. This Society, says the report, during 1932 “ was 
instrumental in having removed from circulation, and in 
many cases suspended from publication altogether, 39,- 
662 books and booklets. . . .” One author, from among 
many, spread 370,000 books of filth; a notable society, in 
a full twelve-month, stopped 39,662. A puny proportion. 
Certainly, there is need for greater action. 

Private agencies, such as that of which Mr. Sumner 
is Secretary, can do something, perhaps much, to suppress 
vice and incitations to immorality. Catholic parents, 
pastors, and other guardians, groups and societies, can, 
at least, defend their young. But, for full effectiveness, 
the Commissioner of Police, the District Attorney, and 
the courts must blast this evil at its source. 
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Has the Oxford Movement Ended? 
H. C. Watts 


HE first essential of a movement is that it should 

move, and it follows as a natural result that the 
movement should have direction. On July 14, of this year 
1933, one century will have elapsed since that memorable 
fourteenth of July in 1833, when, in the university church 
of St. Mary the Virgin at Oxford, John Keble, who was 
professor of poetry in the University, preached his great 
sermon on “ National Apostasy ”’ before the judges then 
assembled for the assizes. It was a trumpet blast, so to 
speak, which called into being the spiritual awakening 
in the Church of England that came to be known as the 
Oxford Movement. 

Historically and logically, there would seem to be but 
one direction in which the Oxford Movement could move. 
For as the kingdom of England was originally a province 
of the Roman Empire, so the old pre-Reformation Church 
of England—Ecclesia Anglicana it is called in Magna 
Carta—was not some independent church but part of the 
Latin Church, the two ecclesiastical provinces of Canter- 
bury and York. That Church of England which was 
established by Elizabeth in 1559 by the Act of Uniformity 
consisted so far as numbers were concerned of the same 
two provinces of Canterbury and York—that is, of their 
priests and people. At the passing of the Act of Uni- 
formity in 1559 these priests and people were still (“ Ro- 
man ”’) Catholics ; for they had been absolved from schism 
and reconciled to the Roman See by Cardinal Pole in the 
previous reign of Mary Tudor. On the other hand, this 
parliamentary church of 1559 was no real church at all, 
since it was deprived of its Catholic Bishops, who had left 
the kingdom after refusing to subscribe to the Act of 
Uniformity or to acknowledge the supreme governorship 
of the church in England that was assumed by Elizabeth. 

In view of the origins of the Church of England, the 
Oxford Movement, granted that it possessed both mo- 
mentum and direction, had before it only two directions 
in which it could proceed. On one hand it could draw 
nearer to Rome and the Apostolic See, from which the 
Elizabethan Church had been wrenched and set up as an 
isolated heretical unit, or, like the development of Wes- 
leyan Methodism, it might recede farther from those 
fragments of revealed and dogmatic truth, still retained in 
its public formularies, and wherein at least it was at one 
with Rome. History has left little doubt that the Oxford 
Movement approximated toward the Catholic and Roman 
Church; that it was, indeed, a Romeward movement. The 
condemnation of Tract Ninety, which declared that the 
XXXIX Articles were not antagonistic to Catholic doc- 
trine, by the heads of colleges at Oxford in 1840, shows 
very clearly the Romeward trend of the Oxford Move- 
ment, even though that may not have been the designed 
aim of those who had worked for this revival of religion 
in the Established Church of England. 

On what other grounds can we account for the large 
influx of those early adherents of the Oxford Movement 
who passed from the Church of England to the Catholic 
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and Roman Church, wherein they found their abiding 
spiritual home? Cardinals Newman and Manning, Wil- 
liam George Ward, who was accorded the singular priv- 
ilege of being appointed lay professor of theology at St. 
Edmund’s College, Faber and Dalgairns of the Oratorians, 
De Lisle and Allies, Pugin, the leader of the Gothic Re- 
vival, Father Ignatius Spencer, of the Passionists, to men- 
tion but a few names from among the many who, having 
fallen under the influence of the Oxford religious re- 
vival, found their way into the Catholic Church. The 
ultimate conclusion of the movement would not allow men 
such as these to continue outside the jurisdiction of the 
Roman Pontiff. 

On the Anglican side the Movement, so long as it con- 
tinued to be a movement, was in the direction of the old 
religion, which for more than a thousand years had been 
the only presentation of Christianity known to the English 
people. The resuscitation of dogmatic teaching, the emer- 
gence of nobility in church architecture and of a liturgical 
dignity in worship borrowed from pre-Reformation rites, 
an insistence on sacramental grace and on the sacramental 
life, the founding of Religious Orders for both men and 
women, and the promotion of yet one more scheme for 
union with the Roman See, all transformed the Church of 
England, and exerted an influence that made itself felt 
in every corner of the world to which the Anglican Church 
had penetrated. In varying degree the influence of the 
Oxford Movement has made its way throughout the entire 
Anglican Church, and there are comparatively few in- 
stances where conditions of church life and the resultant 
religious stagnation exist as they existed when Keble 
cried out from the pulpit in Oxford upon the National 
Apostasy a century ago. 

A century thus closes, and it is not impertinent to ask 
whether the Oxford Movement continues its momentum ; 
whether it still tends towards its primal direction? And 
the answer seems to be that the Oxford Movement has 
come to a definite end; that it has ceased to be a move- 
ment ; and that, except for a not very large minority, that 
part of the Anglican Church which collectively may be 
considered as the spiritual heirs of the Tractarians is 
content to rest upon the laurels of its fathers, and that 
the Romeward trend is almost completely obscured by a 
generation of complacent churchmen who are more than 
satisfied with themselves and their position in the best of 
all Anglican worlds. 

There exists today, as there always has existed, a very 
vocal and aggressively anti-Papal faction in every part 
of the Anglican Church. But it would hardly be fair to 
judge either the Church of England or the Oxford Move- 
ment today by the rejection of the Revised Book of Com- 
mon Prayer by the English House of Commons. First 
of all, Parliament had power only to give the force of law 
to the use of the Revised Book; it had no power to inter- 
fere in any way with the nature of its contents. In the 
second place, Parliament could legislate for England only, 
since the Anglican Church is not established by law in 
either Scotland or Wales. 

So long as the work of the brilliant and scholarly 
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founders of the Oxford Movement lives on, the Move- 
ment in the abstract cannot be considered as a spent 
force. And that work does, indeed, live on, not only 
under the egis of Canterbury, but also in far-flung por- 
tions of the Catholic and Roman Church. 

But although, in this its centenary year, the Oxford 
Movement may not be a spent force, there can be no re- 
sisting the fact that its momentum has slowed down, that 
perhaps it has stopped altogether. The fundamentals of 
the Oxford Movement were not the externals of religion, 
the ornate celebration of public worship. Nor were Man- 
ning and Newman and countless others enticed from 
Anglicanism into the Catholic Church by an unquenchable 
desire for church vestments or any other such outward 
accessories. Sound doctrine in the direction of the teach- 
ing of the Catholic Church was the foundation upon which 
the Tractarians began to build. 

And although, consequentially, the logical trend of the 
Oxford Movement should be in the direction of Rome, 
how far have the most outspoken of the pro-Romans in 
the Anglican Church, in advocating an approach to the 
Papal See, advanced on the program of 1857? That was 
the year when Ambrose Phillipps de Lisle, George Fred- 
erick Lee and a number of enthusiastic supporters, started 
the Association for Promoting the Unity of Christen- 
dom. Nine thousand persons, including Bishops and 
other dignitaries, joined in the Association; though for 
good and sound reasons Manning procured its condemna- 
tion in Rome in 1864. De Lisle at the time was a convert 
from Anglicanism and many Catholics joined his move- 
ment. But there were also large numbers of Anglicans 
in its ranks, joining with Catholics in the single aim of 
uniting the Anglican Church with the See of Rome. The 
Romeward trend among the Anglicans has continued, but 
its influence on the Anglican Church has been extremely 
limited, since almost all those who were in sympathy have 
left to be received into the Catholic Church. There are 
thousands of these individual conversions taking place 
each year, and, on occasion, there has been the passing 
over to Rome of entire religious communities of both men 
and women. But as a movement, it halts in its Rome- 
ward trend. 

What has become of the authoritative dogmatic teach- 
ing, whereon the Tractarian Fathers builded their move- 
ment? What kind of fellowship would Keble and Pusey, 
Bright, Mozley, Gladstone, have with those numerous 
Anglo-Catholics of today among whom are found every 
kind of ecclesiastical ritual, as well as every kind of 
Modernistic thought and expression? If the Oxford 
Movement still moves, then what kind of direction has 
it taken between the appearance of Newman’s Tract 
Ninety and the late Bishop Gore’s ““Can We Then Be- 
lieve?” Here and there the message of the Tractarian 
Fathers is found to be preserved and followed. But almost 
always it is where the teaching on dogma and Sacraments 
is consonant with that of the Catholic Church. And 
where that is the case, the state of religion is like hold- 
ing an outpost already gained, rather than an advance or 
a new and forward movement. 
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What progress has the Oxford Movement made dur- 
ing the past twenty years that can be compared to the 
awakening between 1833 and 1882, the year of Pusey’s 
death? That the Anglican Church will ever be united 
(not reunited) to the Roman See, except on grounds of 
an equality, wherein the Pope is to be accorded a Primacy 
of Honor (primus inter pares) is something more remote 
today than it was in 1559 when Elizabeth and her Par- 
liament introduced the Act of Uniformity, and it is im- 
measurably more remote still than in the days of Arch- 
bishop Laud. The pro-Roman section of the Anglo- 
Catholics is really brought no nearer to Rome by its pro- 
gram of accepting the supremacy of the Pope and then 
continuing to remain in a Church which the Popes have 
declared in the most solemn manner to lack valid orders 
and Sacraments, in a Church whose formularies repudi- 
ate the Papal authority. The plea of the pro-Romans is 
a sentiment, and a very large number of Catholics is in 
sympathy with that sentiment. At the same time the Cath- 
olics are not blind to the fact that a sentiment is not a 
conviction of an irrefutable truth. It is not an act of faith; 
it is merely a condition of the emotions. 

So considering the Oxford Movement as something 
moving towards a definite goal, it is not uncharitable to 
say that the Movement has ceased to move, and so has 
come to an end; that its momentum stopped many years 
ago. In itself it was a means, and not an end. For if the 
Church of England, and consequently the Anglican 
Church, is by reason of the Oxford Movement returning 
to the ancient ways, these ancient ways were and are the 
ways of Rome; they can be no other. And in all those 
things that have happened from the Bull “ Apostolicae 
Curae” of Leo XIII on Anglican Orders, down to the 
Malines Conversations and the controversies centered 
about some recent outstanding conversions to Catholicism 
of our day, those who may be looked to as properly carry- 
ing on the work of the Oxford Movement have stopped 
in their stride, and the Movement cannot be said now to 
be progressing towards its proper goal—the Apostolic See 
of Rome. 

THE CHILD 
I have a very little game to play; 
I have a very little song to sing; 
But they are beautiful, and all the day 
I cannot think of any other thing. 
I take no care of busy passers by 
Nor heed at all the feet that come and go; 
I do not even stop to question why 
None guess the wonders of this world I know. 
My play, though simple, keeps not things the same; 
They change, bewilder me, are hard, are new, 
But tense with pain or joy, they make my game 
Even more beautiful that they are true. 
And oh! the childish song upon my lips 
May be a happy lilt the whole day long, 
May be an anguish from my heart that slips 
Its valorous guardian—but is still a song! 
I play alone, except for One, always, 
And after He has shared my little things, 
He catches to His heart the child that plays, 


And kisses on her lips the child that sings. 
Sister M. MApeLeva. 
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Wit more than 12,000,000 unemployed crowding 
the employment agencies of American cities, and 
with the prospect that even in “ normal” times there will 
be some five or six million people without a job, the pos- 
sibility of unemployment insurance becomes a tangible 
issue. The problem is simple in itself: Government, em- 
ployers, and employes contribute to an unemployment- 
insurance fund, perhaps on a one-third ratio. From the 
fund thus accumulated, the unemployed obtains his weekly 
support, for a limited time, and with definite stipulations 
as to the need, the claim, the rate, and the period. 

From a business point of view it is a thoroughly un- 
sound measure. One has but to look at the three groups 
which are supposed to support the insurance system in 
order to recognize the fallacy of unemployment insurance. 
There is the Government, for instance, which is unpro- 
ductive in itself. It collects with the right hand and 
spends with the left. Whatever increased expenditure 
falls on the Government falls on the taxpayer. There is 
no solution in that. How about the worker? 

Unfortunately, he is the one that is to be protected. 
If unemployment is insignificant, then the worker can 
afford to pay his contribution to the unemployment-in- 
surance fund. But then, of course, there is no need for 
unemployment insurance. But once there is large-scale 
unemployment, once the insurance system is established, 
the ball keeps rolling, and a tiny snowflake becomes a 
disastrous avalanche. Millions of workers soon find that 
they cannot support the fund, either because their earn- 
ings have been cut, or because there are no earnings. 

In the end, it is neither the Government nor the worker 
but the employer on whose shoulder rests the lion’s share 
of unemployment-insurance support. Not that he has to 
take over the share of labor, or that of the Government. 
On paper, the one-third ratio (or any other, for that 
matter) is maintained. It happens this way: the work- 
ingman’s contribution is falling off ; the Government has 
to make up for it, which means a larger deficit in the 
Treasury. Taxes are raised, especially in the higher 
brackets. Therefore, when everything is said and done, 
the employer, or the manufacturer, the banker, the ex- 
ecutive, has to carry the load. 

This is not a theory. Or, if it is, it has been realis- 
tically enough tested and proven in Great Britain and in 
Germany. In both these countries, the unemployment- 
insurance system has been working for the last twenty 
years and more. And looking at the system today, one is 
justified in saying that it is bankrupt in both these coun- 
tries. What keeps it alive is an enormous and yet inade- 
quate and insufficient tax burden. 

Unemployment insurance is a fallacy. It can work 
only in normal times when there is no need for it. The 
sooner this is recognized, the better it is. We might as 
well drop the unemployment-insurance plan—and tax the 
rich outright. GERHARD HIRSCHFELD. 
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Education 


New-Type Tests 


RutH Byrns 


: he any person other than a professional educationalist 
with a minimum of intelligence and a maximum of 
methods and techniques, the statement that the nature of 
an examination in a course or subject of study should be 
determined by the nature and objectives of the course is 
obviously logical. To the professional educationalist, 
however, every examination should be of the new type, 
so often inaccurately called the “ objective test.” This 
kind of examination must be right, he reasons, for it is 
modern, and it has been proven superior to the essay or 
discussion examination by countless stupid studies and 
unreliable investigations. 

With this weighty evidence behind him, the education- 
alist has pushed the new-type test into every course of 
study in the curriculum, and into every grade of instruc- 
tion in elementary and secondary schools, colleges, uni- 
versities, and graduate schools. Overworked teachers and 
golf-playing professors have accepted the propagandized 
new-type tests eagerly, for they may be quickly scored by 
any clerk or assistant who is given the key to the answers. 

It seems very likely that the original propagandists for 
the new-type test intended it for use in only those sub- 
jects where rote learning, exact memory, and the accumu- 
lation of facts were the objectives—in such studies as 
arithmetic, spelling, some phases of geography, or 
geometry, or, perhaps, formal grammar. At present, how- 
ever, the “objective”” examination is used in advanced 
history courses, in literature, foreign languages, eco- 
nomic theory, philosophy, psychology, sociology, and in 
any other subject that may be named ; the “ objective test ” 
is used in courses where understanding, appreciation, and 
the grasp of relationships are the only aims that justify 
the courses. The new-type examination is so extensively 
accepted, in fact, that it has been used more than once in 
one of the largest graduate schools in the country as the 
three-hour examination for the degrees of master of arts 
and master of philosophy. 

live varieties of questions are included in the new-type 
test and every one has its weaknesses. The most com- 
mon of them all is the true-false test consisting of a state- 
ment which is to be marked either true or false by the per- 
son taking the test. For instance, in a master’s examina- 
tion recently given, the statement was made: “ Statistical 
method is more essential to education than to chemistry,” 
and the students were to mark this either true or false. 
Certainly this statement brings other reactions than a con- 
viction that it is true or false, and it illustrates a great 
fault of the true-false type of test question. Very often 
a direct statement is too brief, and at the same time too 
general, to be correctly answered by “ yes” or “no.” An- 
other grave weakness of this type of question is that the 
student who knows absolutely nothing about a statement 
may guess “true” or “ false” with a fifty per cent chance 
of being right. Another ironical disadvantage of the true- 
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false questions is that a student is frequently handicapped 
by wide knowledge, and the person who has listened only 
to the professor’s lectures, and read one text book, may be 
able to react more satisfactorily than the student who has 
read more widely, and appreciates the more extensive 
significance of the statement. The sentence, “ Freeman 
proved that environment is more important than heredity 
in determining intelligence ’’ would be scored true by a 
student who had listened to one professor, and false by 
another student who had read Freeman more carefully 
than his professor had, and who had read the various 
criticisms of Freeman’s investigations and reports. 

The multiple-choice test is another form that is com- 
monly used in the new-type examiriation. The pupil is 
to choose and check the correct item in a series of answers. 
From the standpoint of the educational psychologist this 
type of question is bad, for it depends on recognition of 
the correct form rather than on the capacity to recall it. 
Recognition and recall are different processes and of the 
two, recall is the more difficult; a person can recognize 
anything that he can recall, but he can not always recall! 
everything that he might recognize. Knowledge and 
mastery of subject matter is usually a problem of recall 
rather than of recognition, and thus the multiple-choice 
type of examination question is based on a mental process 
that is not the objective of the subject. Question may 
also be raised as to whether it is advisable to present in- 
correct forms such as the wrong items in the multiple- 
choice list in such a vivid manner as the test usually pre- 
sents them. It is possible that the incorrect forms may 
be remembered from the test, and confusion result. 

The completion question consists of a sentence with the 
key word omitted. The person taking the test is to insert 
the missing word. Such a form of question demands the 
exact memory of a specific word; it may be correctly an- 
swered by a student with no understanding of the matter, 
and may be missed completely by a more competent 
student who cannot, for the instant, recall the single word 
that the instructor expects. 

The recall type of objective question demands the re- 
production of a listing of points, key words, or paragraph 
headings. It is the completion-type of test on a more ex- 
tensive scale, and has the same fundamental weakness as 
the completion question. 

The matching questions represent the objective test at 
the highest crest of its development. A recent exami- 
nation in a graduate course in psychology contained a list 
of fourteen contemporary psychologists, and a parallel list 
of fourteen definitions of intelligence. To answer the 
question correctly, the student must match each definition 
with the name of the psychologist professing it. It would 
have been with difficulty that the fourteen psychologists 
themselves could have picked their own definitions from 
the mass of similar words, phrases, and meanings. No 
criticism of such an absurd kind of examination should 
be necessary among normal professors and teachers ; how- 
ever, we find these ridiculous questions being given in 
countless examinations. 

The fundamental faults of the objective examination 
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are common to all of its types. The examinations appeal 
to guessing rather than to insight, and the correct answers 
depend on the memory of specific details rather than on 
knowledge or understanding. Furthermore, the exami- 
nations are exactly contrary to the principles of modern 
education in that they make essential the formal learning 
of isolated facts, rather than the appreciation of relation- 
ships and meanings. Because these new-type tests are not 
in harmony with the objectives or methods of present day 
teaching, they stimulate a feeling of annoyance and a 
sense of injustice among students and justify a reaction 
of real resentment toward teachers. 


Economics 





The Moralities of Bankruptcy 
TERENCE O’DONNELL 


ANKRUPTCy is a process at law designed to settle 

the financial obligations of a distressed business. A 
petition in bankruptcy may be filed by the owner of the 
business at his own instance, or against his will by any 
considerable creditor whose account is overdue. If the 
court finds the petition has merit, a receiver is appointed ; 
the business continues under his control, supposedly with 
all possible effort given toward the conservation of assets. 
Or, he may be instructed to close the business and realize 
on all assets by any process that is good and definite 
enough to let the creditors know where they stand. 

In old law the term bankruptcy designated a trader who 
secreted himself, or did other acts tending to defraud his 
creditors, and absconding hied himself to a place of 
sanctuary. Formerly only a trader could be declared bank- 
rupt under the bankruptcy laws, all other persons unable 
to meet their obligations being termed insolvents. This 
distinction has been abolished, mostly for legal reasons. 
On the whole the law of bankruptcy represents a more 
enlightened and Christian attitude toward debtors. The 
bankrupt becomes discharged of his debts, and free to en- 
gage in business again, if he is able. The creditors re- 
ceive the most equitable adjustment, and can charge off 
their losses to the hazards of business. Though legally 
free many bankrupts still have considered themselves 
morally bound for the unpaid balance owing their 
creditors, and have striven to repay it as much as possible 
during their lifetime, or through their heirs. 

There is no doubt that inefficient and crooked manage- 
ment, unwise extension of credit, and malicious collusion, 
have brought bankruptcy to concerns which should other- 
wise have been spared that catastrophe. Bankrupts have 
been wily, and creditors have felt they were defrauded ; 
the law seemed protection only for the debtor. But this 
was in other and better times. Now the condition in 
which the majority of businesses find themselves creates 
a condition of general insolvency, or something very close 
to it. Reputable and honorable concerns, perhaps im- 
mediately unable to meet certain obligations, are at the 
mercy of a law which permits a disgruntled creditor, an 
unethical lawyer, or an avaricious banker, to seek and 
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be allowed to file a petition for the bankrupting of such 
a concern. 

We live in changing times, and one-time standards of 
what constituted values and equities are turned topsy- 
turvy. Granted that on the face of the record a court per- 
mits a receivership under that very polite name “ reorgan- 
ization,” what have we, in the majority of cases? A de- 
struction of the initiative and resourcefulness which the 
owner of the business, best of all, is able to bring to its 
peculiar field of trade. The personal contact which held 
and expanded markets is lessened, if not destroyed; or 
the movement of the merchandise may be so managed as 
to constitute a menace to others purveying the same class 
of product. The major effect is to hamper the movements 
of a going concern, or force it altogether with its em- 
ployes from the area of industry. What was meant as a 
remedy becomes a venom. 

The obvious and moral solution of such a difficulty, 
given the uprightness of its owner, would seem the with- 
drawal of the legal claim, replacing it with fair reliance on 
the distressed owner’s ability to reduce his indebtedness 
gradually. Such a naive solution will bring a commiserat- 
ing smile from the face of the economist or corporation 
lawyers who are supposed to know all about such things. 
But do they? One grants they have much on their side 
in protesting against the morality of the idea that it is de- 
sirable to save each and every business, regardless of its 
soundness, from bankruptcy. They can point truthfully 
to the many proofs of dishonesty evidenced in bankruptcy 
cases. They can well question the wisdom of the millions 
of dollars of national credit poured into the banks, rail- 
roads and farms of the country, all of which were truly 
distressed, and so should have been allowed to teeter into 
bankruptcy. The economist can say that by encouraging 
the debtor from paying, and retarding the creditor from 
collecting, we mire ourselves in a bog. Far better, he says, 
to settle the debt obligations, assess all things in their 
proper proportions, and with everything clear again, make 
a fresh start. 

This would all be very well if economics were an exact 
science. But, in spite of text books and experts, the op- 
posite would seem to be the case. The bankruptcy law 
was admirably conceived, and represents a measurable ad- 
vance over the old theory that recovery of a debt could 
best be had by imprisoning the debtor. But that bank- 
ruptcy should ever be allowed to be the best solution of 
the difficulty is at violence to economics, tied up as eco- 
nomics is with human welfare to an astonishing degree. 
Usury is a sin, for instance, because it does violence to 
the moral principles of conducting a business, in addition 
to the distress the usurer inflicts upon his victim. The 
inception of a petition in bankruptcy cannot be moral if 
it contemplates an immoral interference with business, and 
avoids consideration of the distress the petition will bring 
to everyone concerned. 

The paradox of the industrial age is that it is committed 
to the service of Mammon, but suffers and actually cannot 
profit without the exercise of those sound human virtues 
which are Catholic in their essence. The duress of forced 
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bankruptcy is immoral, if in a broad sense anything is 
immoral which inflicts our will upon another, to that 
other’s distress. It is likewise uneconomic, as the follow- 
ing figures taken from Senate document No. 65 will 
show : 


Liabilities of Amounts Creditor’s 

Year General Creditors Paid Creditors Rate of Return 
SN -aicsig acacia $376,000,000 $29,000,000 7.7% 
eee ,000,000 31,000,000 6.3 

I sx aries winks 551,000,000 39,000,000 7.1 
ee ,000,000 38,000,000 6.2 
ae 672,000,000 43,000,000 6.4 
re 621,000,000 39,000,000 6.3 
Se 000, 35,000,000 5.4 
ae 678,000,000 50,000,000 7.4 
are 702,000,000 36,000,000 5.1 


While complete figures for 1932 are not yet available, 
it is safe to assume that due to the shrinkage of assets in 
a hard year, the percentage will be progressively less, off- 
setting the spasmodic gain shown in the creditor’s rate of 
return for 1930. We have in these figures a very definite 
proof of the continuing recession in the rate of return to 
creditors by a process which on the face of things seemed 
wholly justified, but actually was not so. The burden of 
the losses must have already been passed on to the 
creditors by the throwing into a receivership; and to any 
unprejudiced student of business it is difficult to see how, 
if the business man could not do it, the unskilled hand of 
the receiver could return more than a dribble of com- 
pensation. 

The injunction not to over-reach our brother, to do as 
we would be done by, seems to enjoy repercussions in the 
field of economics as well as morals. Too many would 
change the “ Our Father ” to read: “ Give me this day my 
daily bread,” without considering the consequences, or re- 
alizing that a single-minded devotion to one’s own wel- 
fare first could be both profitless or disastrous. We may 
well ask whether something fine and splendid has not gone 
from business under the ruthless competitive stress of the 
times. The history of commerce as recently as the ’fifties 
was also the history of the New England and the seaboard 
States. The delver in old documents and letters often 
finds instances where immense sums were conveyed from 
one business man to another without even the formality 
of a note of hand. It was the golden age of New Eng- 
land which saw the blossoming of the “ clipper ” era, and 
the projection of the transcontinental railroads. But it 
withered before the onrush of the bonanza period, and the 
Civil War whose feverish and felonious flotations brought 
on the chronic disease of acquisitiveness which affects 
America today. 

The business man, fighting with his back to the wall, 
finds the disease ready to attack him; and wonders why 
a Government intent on tariff barriers and living beyond 
its income measures him in his crisis by a different yard- 
stick. Granting his sincerity and will to exist, he is 
morally entitled to the extension of every confidence that 
can be mustered. He should have adequate protection 
against the cavalcade of debtors, lawyers, judges, court 
attaches and receivers, who tread down the very things 
he could secure for salvage. That protection he sadly lacks 
today. 
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OW a word about the McCarthys. Kathryn 
O’Loughlin, first woman elected to Congress from 
Kansas, was married to Daniel M. McCarthy on February 
4, in St. Hyacinth’s log church on her father’s farm, near 
Hays. Until she goes to Washington, March 4, they will 
reside in Topeka. 

Anent the situation, the editor of the Women’s Page 
of the New York Sun remarks: 

It seems a little phenomenon that only two unmarried women 
have ever been elected to Congress although in the days when 
feminists the country over were parading and speaking for votes 
for women there were hundreds of leaders in the ranks of the 
unmarried who were looked upon as the politicians of the future. 
But when the opportunity to enter politics actually came it was 
the married women who carried off the plums, and now even 
although a spinster was elected to Congress she never got there. 
She will sit as Mrs. Dan McCarthy. 

Says the Catholic Daily Tribune: 

Mrs. McCarthy’s ambition to become a lawyer was awakened 
when she accompanied her father, John O’Loughlin, to the Kansas 
Legislature. After graduating from Hays State Teachers’ Col- 
lege, she attended the University of Chicago and became an expert 
legislative adviser in the insurance field. Later she was elected 
Ellis County representative in the Legislature. 

Last year she found McCarthy, a lawyer at Mankato, aligned 
with one of the eight male opponents whom she defeated in the 
primary election in August. McCarthy believed politics was not 
a woman’s sphere. Nevertheless, he escorted her about his native 
Jewell County, introducing her to Democratic leaders, while he 
was campaigning for the State Senatorship. “He was not for me 
in the primary,” she said, “but he gave me his whole-hearted 
support in the general election.” 

Mrs. McCarthy considers marriage an asset and not a liability 
in the political field. She has promoted Catholic interests in 
Kansas. 

Mrs. McCarthy is a graduate of the Hays State 
Teachers’ College in Kansas, says the N. C. W. C. News 
Service, and she received a degree in law from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. She served as representative of Ellis 
County, Kans., in the State Legislature. Mr. McCarthy 
was graduated from the University of Nebraska and has 
served two terms as Jewell County attorney. He is now 
serving his first term as State Senator. 

Two of the most able women that this country has ever 
seen, who recently passed away: Miss Elisabeth Marbury 
and Mrs. Moskowitz, shared views similar to those of 
Congresswoman McCarthy as to the advantages of the 
married life. Miss Marbury frankly stated that for her, 
politics was pretty much of a second choice, something to 
supply an object for one’s enthusiasms when there was 
no opportunity to unfold them in the more congenial 
atmosphere of the home. And Mrs. Moskowitz was a 
convinced believer in home virtues. 





AYS, which adds to its reputation through this 
romantic political episode, is the county seat and 
principal town of Ellis County, Kans. It has other nota- 
ble accomplishments, however. Four of its young men, 
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all born in the parish, have joined the Capuchin Order: 
three priests and one Brother. Twenty-two young women 
have been sent from there to convents: eighteen to join 
the Sisters of St. Agnes, three to the Sisters of St. 
Joseph, and one to be a missionary catechist in New Mex- 
ico. The pastor of St. Joseph’s, the capacious and beau- 
tifully decorated local church, is the Very Rev. George 
Karlin, O.M.Cap. There are 700 children in the parish 
school, who are taught by the Sisters of St. Agnes. 

Though the people of Hays are largely of German- 
Russian descent, part of the famous colony that came to 
this country from the shores of the Volga River, the 
Irish are not dying out in Kansas either. 

To be convinced of that, visit Norton, Kans., and see 
all the Wards. Mr. and Mrs. Frank Ward, Sr., recently 
celebrated their golden wedding anniversary with a re- 
union in the parish hall; and there were sixty-seven pres- 
ent in the family. February 22 was Mr. Ward’s birthday, 
and it is celebrated in Norton along with that of the 
Father of his country. For all the sixty-seven, filling up 
four generations, live right in Norton, and are the 
“works” of the city. Says the Catholic Register of 
Kansas City: 

If one wants to buy a necktie in Norton, he can get the best at 
a Ward store; if he wants a chunk of ice or a pound of butter, 
there is a Ward to call at his door; if he wants a home-cooked 
meal, there is the Ward Tea-Room; if he needs a new tire or 
motor service, the Ward garage is right around the corner; if he 
decides to settle in Norton, there are two Wards ready to sell or 
rent him a home; if he needs insurance or wants to buy oil lands, 
a Ward is ready to serve; if he needs the services of the local or 
county government there are Wards there, too. 

Not only this, but when Sunday comes around, he will find 
Wards scattered throughout the congregation of Father: Michael 
Mulvihill’s church. In fact the church would look empty without 
them. 

And all the Wards seem to have one thing in common—health 
and longevity. In fact, there has never been a death in the imme- 
diate family of Mr. and Mrs. Frank Ward since they were mar- 
ried fifty-five years ago, and only two deaths among the grand- 
children. One died at birth and another at the age of six months. 

All of which goes to show that the Ten Commandments 
are the key to earth as well as Heaven. 





HE news that the Holy See is considering the beati- 
fication of Aristides Leonori, architect of the Fran- 
ciscan Monastery in Washington, D. C., is of deep inter- 
est to lovers of Christian art. Mr. Leonori, wrote the 
Crusader’s Almanac early last year, was well known in 
America, and took extraordinary pains in preparing his 
drawings for the Monastery. He died on July 13, 1928, 
after an illness of some thirteen years, during which a 
gradual paralysis deprived the great man of the faculty of 
his speech and the use of his limbs. However, he re- 
mained always cheerful, displaying that Christian patience 
which was so characteristic of him. On the occasion of 
the recent exhumation of his body preliminary to trans- 
ferring it to a new tomb, it was found to be incorrupt. 
His charities were numerous, and his last act was his 
laboriously drawing, on his death-bed, the plans for a 
mission church in Africa. Tue Priicrm. 











Current Plays 
ELIZABETH JORDAN 


MAY as well admit, in the first sentence of this 

thoughtful Review, that there are several plays in 
New York this month which W. Pardow Mallenny (of 
Harvard University) and I cannot approve. I know ex- 
actly how they would affect Mr. Mallenny. If he knew 
how they affect me he would have a better opinion of my 
standards and judgment than he has. He will know, for 
I shall send him a copy of this week’s America. And 
now that he and I have got together, let us see what is 
wrong with the current plays. 

Of these the most important, from the angles of pub- 
licity and popularity, is “ Design for Living,” a play writ- 
ten by Noel Coward and presented by Max Gordon at the 
Ethel Barrymore Theater, with the author, and Lynn 
Fontanne and Alfred Lunt, as stars of equal magnitude. 

This is the play in which more preliminary interest was 
shown by New York theater-goers than any other dra- 
matic offering has received for many seasons—not even 
excepting Miss Cornell’s “ Lucrece.” It is the play whose 
New York opening, in this disastrous theatrical season, 
gave us the unique spectacle of lines of would-be ticket 
buyers crowding the lobby of the Ethel Barrymore The- 
ater, jamming the sidewalk in front of the theater, and 
extending the length of the block and even around the 
corner. The men and women in these lines were not all 
ticket agents, though no doubt ticket agents were well 
represented among them. A large number were New 
Yorkers of the “ first-nighter ” type, convinced that some- 
thing “ different ” was offered and desperately determined 
to be in the first New York audience to see it. This is the 
play whose tremendous success was_ enthusiastically 
trumpeted by every press critic in town. It is the play 
which is already so popular that no seats at all can be 
bought for it at the theater which is housing it. The 
theater, one is assured at the box office, is “ sold out four 
weeks ahead.” No seats for the fifth week can be pur- 
chased at the box office. 

Though the play was originally announced for a run 
of three months, though it is now announced that it will 
be kept on up till July, the seats for the second four weeks 
no doubt will be turned over to the ticket speculators, as 
those for the first four weeks undoubtedly have been. 
The speculators are now asking, and getting, $7.70 for 
orchestra seats—whose price should be no more than 
$3.30. And this at a time when thousands of men, 
women, and little children in New York are starving. 
The whole episode is one of the most depressing spec- 
tacles in this depressing year. 

Now let us see why New Yorkers are hurling them- 
selves into the Ethel Barrymore Theater in such masses 
to see this play. Here, briefly, is its plot. Gilda (Miss 
Fontanne), an interior decorator with a purple past and 
a black present, is, as the phrase goes, “ living in sin” 
with Otto, a portrait painter (Alfred Lunt). Before this 
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she has lived in sin with his intimate friend, Leo, a play- 
wright (Mr. Coward). Otto departs from their Paris 
home for a few minutes and Leo calls, is hospitably 
welcomed, and settles down in a resumption of the former 
affair. Otto returns and reclaims the temperamental 
heroine. A little later Gilda has a chance to marry a rich 
man. This promises novelty and she grasps the oppor- 
tunity and the man. Both Otto and Leo pursue her to 
her new home in New York. They prove irresistible. 
She promptly leaves her husband and falls into their arms, 
with the understanding that they are all to live together 
and that she is thenceforth to pass from one of them to 
the other as impulse suggests. There is also an under- 
current of abnormality on which I will not even touch. 

That, if you will believe it, Gentle Reader, is the plot 
of “ Design for Living.” That is Mr. Coward’s design, 
for which the New York public is paying him a fortune. 

Mr. Mallenny, and others, may feel that I should not 
have outlined the plot in these pages. There are two sides 
to that question. I am frequently reproached by 
America’s readers for not warning them of such poison 
spots in the drama. It is certainly better to read the out- 
line and blush unseen, than to take a happy band of 
young folk to the play, knowing nothing of its char- 
acter, and sit there in agony; or rise and lead the young 
folk into the fresh outer air. I have seen many Catholic 
parents do both those things. 

They will be told by the average playgoer, with a smile 
and a look of large tolerance, that while the theme is “a 
bit broad ” the acting is “ perfectly wonderful ” and that 
the lines are the “ most brilliant and amusing ” spoken on 
any stage in many a year. Every press critic raves over 
the “ gorgeous humor ” of these lines. One of them begs 
that Mr. Sumner will deal gently with the play if he is 
still at large. 

Apparently he is not. Apparently no one is at large 
with the courage to remark to the police, in a dispassion- 
ate way, that “ Design for Living” is just as immoral a 
play as has ever been offered us and that the high reputa- 
tion and ability of its author and stars add the last unpar- 
donable touch to the black crime of presenting it to a 
public with supposedly decent instincts. 

Having got that off my mind I feel prepared to take up 
the other and somewhat similar but milder bit of “ gor- 
geous humor” known as “ Goodbye Again,” a new play 
written by Allen Scott and George Haight, and presented 
by Arthur J. Beckhard at the Theater Masque with Os- 
good Perkins and Sally Bates as featured players. Here 
is another wholly immoral play whose amusing lines, as 
delivered by Mr. Perkins, are supposed to enchant the 
spectators, and appear to be having very much that effect. 

Kenneth Bixby (Mr. Perkins) is an author. Being an 
author, he is necessarily immoral, according to the phi- 
losophy of the average playwright of today. He is making 
a lecture tour through the country with his woman secre- 
tary, who is also his mistress. In a mid-western town he 
is visited by a woman who had an affair with him five 
years before. She is now married, but he and she imme- 
diately resume their former relations, for no reason what- 
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ever save that the opportunity to do so is given them. 
The woman then makes it clear that she expects the 
author to marry her, which he has had no intention what- 
ever of doing. It is now the duty of his woman secretary 
to get him out of the mess and the play shows her doing 
it—with many supposedly brilliant amusing lines on the 
side, delivered by the gifted hero. Judging by both plays 
the secret of writing a successful comedy these days is to 
fill it with “ wise-cracks ” on sex, and make them as in- 
decent as possible. Mr. Perkins plays most of the scenes 
lounging in bed, wearing bright red pajamas. The effect 
ought to lead to a great wave of moral reform. 

And now, with a deep breath of content, let us turn to 
Eva Le Gallienne’s really delightful production of “Alice 
in Wonderland,” brought up-town this month to the New 
Amsterdam Theater that all New York may see it with- 
out making the journey down to Fourteenth Street. 

Nothing more admirably presented and acted has been 
offered in this city for a long time. It is said that Miss 
Le Gallienne spent $24,000 for costumes and scenery be- 
fore the first curtain went up. No doubt she did. The 
beloved characters of the famous story are all there—Allice, 
exquisitely played by Josephine Hutchinson, the March 
Hare, the Mad Hatter, the Mock Turtle, the Walrus and 
the Carpenter, the Queen of Hearts (played by Joseph 
Schildkraut), the White Chess Queen, played by no other 
than Miss Le Gallienne herself. Lovely incidental music 
has been written by Richard Addinsell. The whole thing 
is so fresh, so pure, so delicately and exquisitely amusing, 
that it seems almost a sin for auy child or any adult to 
miss it. Go and see “Alice” and take the bad taste of 
“ Design for Living” out of your mouth! 

George M. Cohan is with us again, this time at the 
Lyceum Theater, in another play of his own, “ Pigeons 
and People,” which, as a test of staying power, spares 
neither author nor audience. There is no division of the 
production into acts. From the rise of the curtain till 
the end of the comedy the play goes on uninterruptedly. 
So, in a sense, does Mr. Cohan. Next to the role of 
Hamlet, which is distinguished among other qualities for 
offering its actor the greatest number of lines in any 
drama, must stand this latest offering of Mr. Cohan. 
Throughout the two and a half hours of the play’s dura- 
tion he is rarely off the stage, and is even more rarely 
silent. The waters that came down from Lodore have 
nothing on the verbal freshets that pour from his lips. 
Practically every phase of life today is discussed and dis- 
missed by his hero. 

Only one man could successfully carry that play—in 
other words, could patiently be looked at and listened to 
so long. That man, fortunately, is the man who is carry- 
ing it. And when I say that the fact is the highest tribute 
George M. Cohan has ever received, I say it very sincerely. 
His audiences love him so much that they are not only 
satisfied but happy to stop, look, and listen. 

That is all they can do during the run of “ Pigeons and 
People.” There is not one instant of action in the play 
save those two or three brief intervals in which our hero 
seizes the telephone and another character snatckes it from 
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him. Yet with faces wreathed in delighted smiles, and 
with eyes full of love, the members of every audience sit 
and gaze at Mr. Cohan. They are having a glorious time. 
There is no question whatever about that. When it comes 
to explaining the phenomenon one simply, and satisfac- 
torily, falls back, as the play does, on George M. Cohan! 


REVIEWS 


A Guide Through World Chaos. By G. D. H. Core. New York: 

Alfred A. Knopf. $3.75. 

This book is a clear and splendid exposition by an expert of 
the way the world got into its present plight. For those who have 
no special economic training it endeavors to provide the essential 
basis for personal judgment as to the manner of unraveling the 
tangle. The source of the world’s disaster the author traces to 
the crash of the New York Stock Market. Unmistakable signs 
of the impending collapse were discernible for some time, but 
investors, drunk with the pyramiding profits, would not heed the 
warning. Mr. Cole is a member of the economic advisory council 
to the British Government and Reader in Economics in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. As he sees it we shall have to decide between 
two questions: Shall existing capitalism be given a broader basis 
and world outlook or shall it be displaced by an altogether new 
economic system. “ My own choice,” he says, “is for Socialism; 
for I believe that the capitalist system has done its work and 
outlived its strength and usefulness. . . . Naturally, I want other 
men to think as I do and to strike out boldly for the introduction 
of a socialistic system.” Unfortunately, the author sees only the 
apparent economic good, but closes his eyes completely to the 
tremendous economic, political, social, moral, and religious evils 
into which any Socialist system, especially Bolshevism, would 
plunge us. Numerous statistical charts enhance the value of the 
book. P. H. B. 





The Lives of the Saints. By ALBan Butter. Corrected, Am- 
plified, and Edited by Herserr Tuurston, S.J., and Donap 
Atrwater. Volume VII—July. New York: P. J. Kenedy and 
Sons. $2.75. 

The scholarliness of the present volume is guaranteed by the 
very names of the editors. Father Thurston has grown old in his 
hagiographical researches which have left the world wiser and 
more certain of the data of the lives of the Saints. Mr. Attwater, 
compiler of the New Catholic Dictionary, has more recently won 
recognition for his writings, but that recognition is authentic. 
The book evidences a vast amount of labor, for it shows no mere 
re-editing, but much correction and large amplification. The easi- 
est check may be made from the addition of new names. The 
lives of 245 Saints are given for this one month, and of these 128 
are additions to the original Butler text. In his Foreword Mr. 
Attwater does Butler’s work justice and at the same time indi- 
cates his shortcomings, which were largely those of the days in 
which he lived. For those who either have no time for much 
reading about the Saints, or have small inclination for extensive 
biographies, this new edition should prove a welcome “ vade 
mecum.” It should prove valuable to busy priests and teachers 
who want succinct and yet authoritative data. For those inclined 
to further reading the bibliography appended to each life will be 
helpful. F. P. LeB. 
The Golden Book of Italian Poetry. Chosen and edited by 

Lauro ve Bosts. New York: Oxford University Press. $2.50. 

In our land, where Italian literature is so little known, this new 
anthology is very welcome. It provides a splendid feast of music 
and of beauty, beginning with that song of San Francesco: Al- 
tissimu, onnipotente, bon signore, and ending with Guido Goz- 
zano’s Ma bella pit di tutte ’'Isola Non-Trovata. There is a nice 
balance between the new and the old. If De Bosis’ own father, 
Adolfo de Bosis, gets five pages, and D’Annunzio ten, and Pascoli 
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fourteen, and Carducci sixteen, there are likewise sixteen pages 
for Petrarca and twenty-eight devoted to Dante. The selection 
is by no means limited to lyrical pieces. Ariosto (whose quater- 
centenary occurs this year) is represented by twelve pages of 
the “Orlando Furioso,” and space has been found for twenty- 
one stanzas of Tasso’s “Gerusalemme Liberata,” including, of 
course, the “prophecy” of Columbus’ discovery of America in 
Canto xv: Un uom della Liguria avrad ardimento. Less familiar 
to many American readers is the poem of Luigi Pulci, written in 
1483, and which has the promise perché pit oltre navicar si puote. 
Not every one would have picked from Dante the three sonnets 
here given; and, of course, no two persons in the world would 
agree on selections from the “ Divina Commedia,” since the most 
random choice would be more than satisfactory. Here Francesca 
appears, and Farinata and Pier delle Vigne; and Ulisse and 
Ugolino tell their never-to-be-forgotten tales; but very few, I 
imagine, will feel that the “ Purgatorio” is adequately represented, 
and certainly room should have been found for the Vergine 
Madre prayer in the “Paradiso.” The real misfortune of the 
book is the introductory “ Sketch of Italian Literature.” It is a 
tragic commentary on the warping that comes to an obviously 
lovely mind by a lack of the Catholic vision of life and thought 
and aspiration. You can see the real De Bosis in a splendid para- 
graph on Dante: “Towering over all the others came Dante. 
In him the most complex of doctrines is resolved into the most 
spontaneous of visions, the highest pitch of passion is graven 
in the most precise and sculptural forms. He mastered all the 
knowledge of his time, felt all its passions, shared all its dreams; 
all of the Middle Ages was crowded into his heart, and to all 
this tumultuous world he gave expression in a poem of crystal- 
line lucidity and geometric architecture. . . . ” And then comes 
a number of ridiculous exercise-book statements slavishly copied 
out of Croce. “ His doctrine . . soon to be superseded . . . 
his poetry . . . no lapse of history can make obsolete.” De Bosis 
died very young; and so we may forgive him for this nonsense. 
G. G. W. 





Blesséd Spinoza. By Lewis Browne. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $4.00. 

The past year witnessed the three-hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of Benedict Spinoza. Concerned mostly with the varying 
accounts of his philosophy, the world hitherto has been deprived of 
the story of his life. To overcome this lamentable lack of useful 
and fruitful knowledge, the author, an ex-Rabbi, set about the 
rather difficult but pleasant task of presenting it to the reading 
public. He has given us a book that is piquantly interesting, but, 
fortunately or unfortunately, may not be altogether true. The 
records are admittedly scarce, skimpy, and not entirely reliable, 
and the result is a biography that requires a large question mark, 
perhaps, to almost everything of importance in it. In fact, it 
would be a most interesting commentary to count the number 
of times the words may and imagine appear in this satirical and 
sardonic story. We are presented a very vivid and graphic de- 
scription of the trials and troubles of the Jews and Maranos at 
the hands of the pious Christians of Spain. We are given a very 
pathetic picture of their subsequent settlement in the haven of 
refuge offered by hospitable Holland, and their own choleric 
churlishness and contentiousness against al] and sundry who dis- 
agreed with them in religious matters or who held views dis- 
similar to their own. We are informed of the birth, growth, 
development, ostracism, and final banishment of “ Blesséd” 
Spinoza, the wise man, who was “no saint by the grace of God, 
but a good man by virtue of deliberate reasoning.” And we have 
revealed to us, with all the sympathetic understanding of an ardent 
admirer and all the excusable enthusiasm of a not-too-certain 
biographer, the details of a life and the outline of a philosophy that 
sought for a path to the enjoyment of “continuous, supreme, un- 
ending happiness,” apart from “the Way, the Truth, and the 
Life.” Did he find it? LA. 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS 

Spiritual Reading.—The aim of Father Winfrid Herbst, S.D.S., 
in “ The Divine Savior” (Benziger. $1.00) is to make Christ bet- 
ter known and loved, and His mission on earth more clearly under- 
stood. Especially significant portions of the Gospel narrative are 
amplified and combined with Old Testament references and per- 
tinent quotations, and devout considerations are added. There are 
seventy illustrations. 

The U. S. Library Association is bringing out 25-cent classics 
and number 3 in their series is the ever popular “ Little Flowers 
of St. Francis,” edited by John Steven McGroarty. 

Father J. E. Moffatt, S.J., author of “ God’s Minutemen,” “ The 
Sanity of Sanctity,” and other devotional manuals, offers to us 
another useful work in his book, entitled “ Ave Maria” (Bruce. 
50 cents). The book contains one hundred pages of brief and 
suggestive meditations on the Rosary. After explaining briefly 
what meditation is and how to meditate, Father Moffatt in his 
simple yet effective style sets before the mind the meaning of 
the mysteries and offers to the heart motives for action. This 
collection of meditations is well adapted to the needs of both 
the young and old alike. The book is neatly and attractively 
bound. 

Father B. F. Marcetteau, S.S., has given us in “ The Priest’s 
Companion” (Benziger. $2.75) a book that lives up to its title 
of Priest’s Companion. The book is rich in meditations and 
spiritual counsel well adapted to the needs of priests. The good 
practical advice which the author gives reflects the knowledge 
which he has gained from his many years as director of the 
spiritual life of the seminarians at St. Joseph’s College, San Fran- 
cisco. The volume neatly bound contains some 400 pages. 

“Good Shepherds of Ireland” (Paulist Press. $1.00), by Mon- 
signor Leo Gregory Fink, tells the story of the Thirty-first Inter- 
national Eucharistic Congress held in Dublin last June. Mon- 
signor Fink himself a pilgrim to the Congress gives the his- 
tory of the Congress as a pilgrim would see it though there is 
woven into the book the salient points of Irish history. Such 
interesting details as “ Dutch girls of the Grail” who captured 
the hearts of the Irish children, and a description of Ireland’s 
Saint in Overalls, Matt Talbot, make the book quite interesting. 
There is an introduction by Monsignor E. J. McGuinness and 
some twenty splendid illustrations. 

Book Three of “ Medal Stories” (Brown-Morrison), which is 
compiled by the Daughters of Charity of Emmitsburg, worthily 
continues the excellent work of Books One and Two. Well printed 
on good paper and with illustrations above the average, this volume 
contains a number of Catholic stories world-wide in their setting 
and stretching through the ages since the Birth of Christ. As Dr. 
Fulton J. Sheen truly says in his interesting Foreword: “A book 
of this kind has the peculiar advantage not only of teaching human 
history, but also of revealing the Providence of God as revealed 
in the events of time and space.” The type used in the printing 
is large and well suited for young eyes, and the style of the stories 
is simple without being mawkish. The frontispiece of this book 
calls for special praise. 





Education.—It is to be hoped that many of our modern peda- 
gogues will become familiar with the pages of Dr. Willi Schohaus’ 
“The Dark Places of Education” (Holt $2.75). Part of this 
illuminating book contains seventy-eight selected answers to a 
question presented by the editor of an educational paper in the 
North of Switzerland to his readers. The question was: “From 
what did you suffer most at school?” In Part one Dr. Schohaus 
discusses the principles at issue. These pages, one hundred sev- 
enteen in number, deserve serious consideration, for they light 
the dark places and set before us an ideal of education that is, at 
once, inspiring and humane. The author firmly believes that the 
evils of education tend in the direction of concentration on the 
physical aspects of life to the disparagement of the spiritual. Cath- 
olics know, only too well, the truthfulness of this statement. 
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Throughout his summary Dr. Schohaus professes a sincere admira- 
tion for the great Italian educator, Pestalozzi. Certainly this book 
has struck a new key in modern pedagogy. A sequel, “ The Bright 
Places of Education,” may be expected from the pen of this 
shrewdly observant Swiss. 

“ Americanization Through Education” (Christopher Publishing 
House. $1.50) by Loren Stiles Minckley, M.A.B.D., Ph.D., is 
not merely a book of theory but an actual account of a system 
of primary education in which individual tutoring was combined 
with general class instruction. The experiment was carried out 
by the author and his associates in Frontenac, Kans., where the 
large number of foreign born created many special problems. Any 
one engaged in primary work, especially those who have a num- 
ber of foreign pupils, should be interested in this little volume. 

An excellent little monograph, “ Otto Willmann, der Padagoge 
der Gegenwart” by Dr. Wenzel Pohl, has been issued by the 
Padagogischer Verlag G.M.B.H. (R.M.3.60) of Diisseldorf. It 
contains a discriminating evaluation of the life and work of 
Willmann, the Catholic educator whose writings are unfortunately 
too little known to American Catholics. Willmann’s educational 
and philosophical Odyssey is not without interest. A Catholic by 
birth, he nevertheless paid court to a galaxy of false prophets. 
For a while a positivist, then a Kantian, from Kantianism he 
passed over to Fichte and Hegel, and thence to Herbart. A student 
of Ziller, Herbert’s interpreter, Willmann owes much of his edu- 
cational theory to these two men. Step by step he forced his way 
back through careful study to Aristotle and Christian idealism. 
The fruit of this study is his Didaktik als Bildungslehre, excel- 
lently translated by Father Kirsch (Abbey Press) under the title, 
“The Science of Education.” The present monograph splendidly 
complements that presentation of Willmann’s philosophy of 
education. 

“From Homer to Helen Keller—A Social and Educational 
Study of the Blind” (American Foundation for the Blind. $2.25), 
by Richard Slayton French, Ph.D., is an interesting and valuable 
book. The writer, at present principal of the California School 
for the Blind and lecturer in education at the University of Cali- 
fornia, speaks with the experience of twenty-five years of study 
with the blind. His preface explains the striking title of his book: 
“Homer stands for the greatest achievement of the blind in the 
times antecedent to their systematic education. . . Miss Keller 
stands for the supreme achievement of education.” The volume is 
divided into two parts. Part I is chiefly historical, Part II chiefly 
critical. An extensive bibliography and an index of names add 
further value to this important work. It is a volume that every 
public and college library should possess. The price is remark- 
ably reasonable. 





Books on Literature.—“ Eighteenth Century Prose” (Nelson. 
$4.50) is the combined work of Professors Louis I. Bredvold, 
Robert K. Root, and George Sherburn of the Universities of 
Michigan, Princeton, and Chicago respectively. The editors of 
this book have succeeded in presenting within a single scholarly 
volume, selections from every type of the most important English 
prose of the eighteenth century. The work is exceptionally well 
adapted to university and college requirements because of the scope 
and variety of its proportions, which provide an unusual range of 
choice .for the centering of interest in the development of certain 
ideas and theories of the period. The selections have been well 
prefaced. It will be a useful text for the lover of literature and 
good writing. 

In “Pattern and Variation in Poetry” (Scribners. $4.50) 
Chard Powers Smith gives an analytical probing into the well- 
springs of poetry, valuable to teachers and serious students of the 
subject. Pattern and variation, as the law of all being, is shown 
to be the foundation of poetry. From these spandrels the author 
throws an arch of well fused technical analysis and broad, humane 
appreciation, marred only by guesswork as to the biological origins 
of human faculties. 
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Child Study.—In the recent publication, “Our Children: A 
Handbook for Parents,” edited by Dorothy Canfield Fisher and 
Sidonie Matsner Gruenberg, sponsored by the Child Study As- 
sociation of America (Viking. $2.75), parents have a handbook 
all for themselves. The contents include contributions from twen- 
ty-nine specialists in child study. The many problems which meet 
parents in the care and the education of their growing family 
are discussed in an interesting, intelligent manner and with sympa- 
thetic understanding of these problems from the parents’ point of 
view and from that of the child. Questions which have puzzled 
mothers and which grandmothers hesitate to solve because of the 
modernities that act on life and make it most complex are answered 
and explained in suggestions full of common sense. Since the 
handbook deals with questions in a non-partisan spirit, the matter 
of religious training is not discussed in detail, but the author of 
the article is deferential to all shades of belief. Parents will ap- 
preciate this book, since many a mother has voiced the very feel- 
ings which “an old-timer” whimsically gives in its preface. 

Methods upon methods are advocated for our teachers, who 
have a problem as many sided as it is ever changing. On every 
side they find devices aiming to make the young mind plastic in 
their hands. But that young mind has a power that makes it 
plastic in the child’s own hands. Of this power, free will, Dr. 
Montessori makes an ally. In “A Scottish Montessori School” 
(Herder. $1.85), by A Sister of Notre Dame, this experimenta- 
tion is given in detail; the various subjects of the grammar schoo! 
are put through this method and the ready response of the children 
is shown. “ Auto-education” is rather a new project, but its 
power to make the child the principal actor in the drama of the 
schoolroom is explained to advantage in this interesting book. 

This brochure, “ Education for Home and Family Life” (Cen- 
tury. $1.00), reports investigations made in elementary and second- 
ary schools on the preparation of children for their duties as 
parents and members of society. Stress is laid on the vital topics 
of health, companionship, and general social training; suggestive 
plans for cooperation of parents and teachers in this delicate 
phase of education are proposed. The duty of imparting an ade- 
quate philosophy of life is emphasized by a pioneer who fully 
comprehends her subject and who has labored to impress educa- 
tional officials with the importance of the child’s preparation for 
his future responsibilities. 





Books Received.—This list is published, without recommenda- 
tion, for the benefit of our readers. Some of the books will be 
reviewed in later issues. 


Becinnincs or To-Morrow, Tue. Herbert Adolphus Miller. Heath. 

Bewinpa Grove. Helen Ashton. $2.50. Doubleday, Doran. 

Byways or Humor. Thomas J h Whelan. $1.50. Christopher. 

CanpeLasra. John Galsworthy. 2.00. Scribner's. 

Causes or Evo.ution, Tue. J. B. S. Haldane. $2.5 Har, 

Catmas 5 Foreicn Revations, 1917-1931. Robert T. Pollard, 3.50. Mac- 
m 

Every Man’s Srory or tHe Oxrorp Movement. T. Dilworth-Harrison. 
85 cents. Morehouse. 

ExpPanpING UNIVERSE, Tue. Sir Arthur Eddington. $2.00. Macmillan. 

Gutttaume Perrautt anp Vincent or Beauvais. A. Steiner. Mediaeval 
Academy of America.. 

Heattn Stortes, Boox One. Anna B. Towse and William S. Gray. 60 
cents. Scott, Foresman. 

Henry Apams. James Truslow Adams. $2.50. Boni. 

Huntixc Bro Game 1x THe Eicurizs. Edited by Anna Eleanor Roosevelt. 
$3.00. Scribner's. 

Ipgatistic ArGuUMENT IN Recent British anpD AMERICAN PHILOSOPHY, 
Tue. G. Watts Cunningham. $4.00. Century. 

Inner Lire or tHe Carno.ic, THe. Most Rev. Alban Goodier, S.J. $2.00. 
Longmans, Green. 

Intropuction to Yoca, An. Claude Bragdon. $1.00. Knopf 

Man We Can’t Icnore, Tue. Herbert O’'H. Walker, 10 cents. 
Queen's Work. 

Tue Mis-epucation or tHe Necro. Carter Godwin Woodson. $2.00. 
Associated Puolishers. 

Numser Srorites, Book Two. 60 cents. Scott, Pees. 

Oxrorp Movement anp Arter, Tue. Rev. C. S. "Clarke, $2.95. 
Morchouse. 

Princess Maran. John H. Hill. $2.00. Associated Publishers. 

Revease. Amie Hampton Medary. 20 cents. Morehouse. 

Science 1n tHe CHanctnc Wortp. Julian Huxley, Hilaire Belloc, and 
others. $2.00. Century. 

Suort History or tHe Oxrorp Movement, A. S. L. Ollard. $2.40. 
Morehouse. 

TatrereD Banners. Talcott Powell. $2.50. Harcourt, Brac 

a - States 1x Wortp Arratrs tn 1932, Tue. Walter 1 $3.00. 
arper. 

Urpron Srncratrzr Presents Witttam Fox. $3.00. Published by the author. 
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The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 
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Dramatis Personae 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

It is heartening to read in your issue of January 21 the ex- 
pressed convictions of a layman such as W. Pardow Mallenny, 
who still believes that cleanliness and decency should be found 
even in the theater and that impure characters pictured on the 
stage are not an elevating influence. The situations, actions, and 
their exemplars, which formerly we were instructed to avoid or 
be contaminated by their contact, are now advocated, their patron- 
age is sought through influential Catholic journals. The “great 
scenes” must not be missed, but of course it is not necessary to 
follow the example of the characters portrayed. The authors and 
producers use the same arguments to fill their playhouses. 

If this class of plays serves any good purpose, there should be 
evidence of a great moral revival as a result of the present and 
past year’s output. 

In the editorial approval the repentant and sainted Magdalene of 
1900 years ago has once more to be dragged across the stage to 
justify performances she would have been ashamed to attend. 
Poor Magdalene! How many wrongs have been committed in 
thy name and justification for them sought in thy repentance! 

Summit, N. J. F, A. Doyte. 


[Amenrica, like its correspondents, believes, of course, that decency 
should be found in the theater. Unlike its correspondents, it does 
not believe that a play or book is bad merely because the char- 
acters are sinners, nor that one is in a position to condemn a play 
as bad merely upon reading that those characters are present. 
Something else is needed——Ed. AMeEnrica.] 


California Memory 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Your issue of January 7 has a beautiful article, “ Memories 
from a Treasure Chest,” which calls for a supplement. Let me 
give it: 

Of John Crease I read: “ He brought the Sacraments to many 
souls whom he never knew by bringing the gift of the Faith to 
two priests.” There were three. 

Josue Young had a brother, Edmund, fourteen years younger 
than himself. Five years old at the time of Josue’s conversion, 
Edmund became one of the “several members of that rugged 
Congregational family” to enter the Church. The records of 
Georgetown and of the old Maryland Province will tell how he 
came to the college and passed on to the novitiate. He was lent 
to California, and California would not let him go. He taught 
Rhetoric, directed dramatics in Santa Clara for some twenty 
years. There, too, he inaugurated the Literary Congress (modeled 
on the Congress of the United States) with its two houses—the 
Philhistorian Society and the Philalethic Senate—which received 
encomiums even from New England. 

His bust looks down upon the students in the reading room of 
the Varsi Library. His memory is in benediction with a genera- 
tion on the point of disappearing. 

Santa Clara, Calif. Henry Woops, S.J. 


Modern Youth and the Mass 


To the Editor of America: 

Dr. Horan’s findings, as set forth by the Pilgrim in your issue 
of January 14, are sadly true, as anyone who has attended a 
children’s Mass will testify. The spectacle of hundreds of God's 
little ones assembled before God’s altar on Sundays would be 
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truly inspiring were it not for the fact that the little ones are too 
often engrossed in anything but the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass 
which they are supposedly “ hearing.” 

I offer as a possible reason for their disinterested behavior the 
following: They have never received an explanation of the tre- 
mendous significance of the Mass and its beautiful ceremonies. 
Too often the attitude is assumed that children, if sent to Mass 
often enough, will of themselves learn to love the Mass simply for 
what it is and that a genuine knowledge and interest in its cere- 
monies will come naturally with advancing age. There may be 
a deal of truth in these suppositions, but the fact remains that 
during the impressionable years of their childhood our little ones 
attend Mass, as Dr. Horan has pointed out, because otherwise 
they would incur the guilt of a mortal sin. Now as a motive this 
is legitimate, but it should be placed last not first. It should be 
kept in reserve to serve when the nobler motives based on love 
and duty have failed or at least weakened. If a knowledge of the 
significance attached to each least act and gesture of the priest 
were instilled into our Catholic children, I think they would be 
willing and eager to really participate in devoutly following the 
sublime Mysteries. And more, they would have an appreciation 
of the Mass which would persist after their period of formal 
training is completed. 

What, precisely, can be done to instill this knowledge into our 
Catholic youth? I offer the following as helpful and, I think, 
feasible. First, a thorough course in the significance of the cere- 
monies of the Mass should be introduced in every parochial and 
Sunday school. Secondly, why could our parochial children not 
recite or at least become acquainted with such exquisitely beautiful 
prayers as the Gloria, the Credo, the Preface, and certain portions 
of the Canon? If they knew these prayers even in English, it 
would enable them to participate actively and intelligently in the 
Sacrifice of the Mass and it would equip them with a worthy and 
lasting motive for assisting at this central act of their Religion. 
Thirdly, an explanation of the vestments, vessels, the Missal, and 
other Mass appurtenances would not be amiss, in fact, would 
almost be necessary to grasp the significance of the Mass cere- 
monies. As the students advance from parochial to high school 
a course in the beauties of the Mass Liturgy would be a tremen- 
dous forward step in the appreciation of the Mass, and it would 
enhance student enthusiasm in the Mass. 

These suggestions are not drastic ones, and I know some of 
them are being practised with marvelous success. God grant that 
they may become universal among our Catholic student bodies! 

Lynn, Mass. F. D. 
[Most commendable are F. D.’s efforts to have the Mass better 
understood. However, the Mass is not a mere series of symbolical 
ceremonies. Courses explaining “what the ceremonies mean,” 
such as our correspondent seems to desire, should yield to instruc- 
tion on the nature of liturgical worship, the Mystical Body, the 
lay priesthood, the people as co-victims and other dogmas neces- 
sary to a true understanding of the Sacrifice. F. D. will make 
an enthusiastic convert to the Liturgical Movement. Let him 


begin by reading Father Ellard’s paper in the February 22 issue 
of the Catholic Mind——Ed. Amenrica.] 


“Some Fell Upon Good Ground” 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Our appeal in America last April brought us a gratifying re- 
sponse. We are now remailing high-class Catholic periodicals to 
more than 500 Hindu and Moslem colleges, libraries, reading 
rooms, and editors. The offering of Catholic literature to these 
educated classes is doing a great deal of good. Leading editors 
make frequent quotations. Large parts of the Encyclicals have 
been published. A favorable tone is to be found in local periodi- 
cals. May we again ask your readers to send us recent issues of 
magazines like America, Thought, Catholic World, and also 
Catholic books? Thus they will be cooperating in a splendid 
apostolate and sowing the seed of truth in a most fertile soil. 
The address is St. Mary’s, Kurseong, D.H.R. 


India. Tue REMAILERS. 








